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Foreword 


‘Steadfastness’ and ‘Humility’, these two concepts 
are associated with the philosophy of Gandhiji. Despite 
all the challenges in front of him, with an unthinkable 
perseverance Bapu challenged the biggest empire of his 
time, and emerged victorious. But was the victory only 
because of him; or that of a few people around him? Of 
course, he was the master designer of the movement, but in 
my humble opinion, Indian Independence Movement was 
fundamentally a “Movement of masses”, in which Gandhiji 
inspired and empowered the Indians with the mantra 
of truth and non-violence. He not only spearheaded the 
movement, but also united all the positive forces in and 
around India. 

I often wonder at the phenomenon he might have 
been to inspire people from all parts of the country to 
come together challenging the multiple identities that we 
Indians grapple with till date. Most of all, I wonder the 
truthfulness with which he might have inspired the Indian 
Women to break the shackles of society and orthodoxy, 
and come out of their homes and walk as equals, 
or even more. 

During the course of this book, we will discover 
that women formed an integral part of Gandhiji’s mass 
movement from his days in South Africa itself, where the 


Satyagraha movement attracted women to fight against 
injustice and discrimination based on colour, culture 
and religion. When all marriages, with the exception of 
Christian rites and registered by the Registrar of Marriages, 
were declared invalid by Cape Supreme Court on March 
14, 1913, Gandhiji very justly said: “A nation that cannot 
protect its women’s honour and the interests of it children 
does not deserve to be called by that name. Such people 
are not a nation but mere brutes.” 

His insistence on women participation in mass 
movements continued in India too. During his first 
Satyagraha on Indian soil, Champaran Satyagraha in 1917, 
among the 25 volunteers during this Satyagraha, 12 were 
women. While in the initial period he involved women 
only in constructive work including Khadi - spinning and 
weaving, later he exposed them to the the active agitation, 
picketing, boycott of foreign cloth, etc. Salt satyagraha 
was perhaps the first great battleground, where women 
came out in large number and courted arrested, and 
1942 Quit India Movement the pinnacle. The elite and 
ordinary, urban and rural, rich and poor and educated 
and illiterate all the womenfolk together shared the space 
in the streets during protest and shared the experiences 
of imprisonment under British Raj. “Here as elsewhere 
the part played by women is indescribable. When the 
history of this movement comes to be written, the sacrifices 
made by the women of India will occupy the foremost 
place and just as with women so also with children,” 
Mahatma had surmised. 

“Women in Satyagraha” also has two women at its 
core. While the author Prof. Aparna Basu, Chairperson, 
National Gandhi Museum, is a known scholar of Gandhian 
thought, Dr Sadhana Rout, Director General, Publications 


Division, is dedicated to ensure that the Gandhian 
literature reaches maximum people in published form. 
The humility, zeal and dedication of both these women is 
worthy of emulation by younger generation. 

This wonderful document on the imprints of 
women in the Gandhi’s Satyagraha based on the archival 
materials, photos, published materials is the result of a 
blossoming partnership between Publications Division 
and National Gandhi Museum. Under the agreement, 
the two organizations are not only coming out with new 
titles on various facets of Gandhian thought and struggle, 
but also restoring lost heritage Gandhiana titles, as also 
translating them in various Official Indian languages, as a 
mark of respect to Mahatma while we approach 150th year 
of his birth. 

May this dedication toward the ideals set by 
Mahatma Gandhi guide us forever. 


A. Annamalai 
Director 

National Gandhi Musuem 
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Introduction 

Forty years ago, the question ‘Is there a women’s 
history?’ was far from being a rhetorical one. Traditional 
historiography had excluded women not only inadvertently 
but sometimes deliberately from ‘universal’ or ‘general’ 
history. Historians tended to focus on areas of human 
activity in which men played a dominant role such as wars, 
politics and diplomacy. Only those women figured in the 
pages of history books in India who either successfully 
performed male roles like Razia Sultan, who ruled Delhi 
after Iltutmish’s death, Rani Lakshmibai, who fought to 
retain her husband’s kingdom, or women who were closely 
associated with great kings such as Mumtaz Mahal, who 
moved Shah Jahan to build the Taj Mahal, and Nur Jahan, 
who was a powerful influence on her husband, Jahangir. 

In the last few decades, the scope of history has 
widened and it is no longer just a chronicle of kings and 
statesmen but a study of ordinary people, men and women 
belonging to various strata of society. In India, a significant 
landmark in women’s studies was the publication in 1974 
of ‘Towards Equality’, the Report of the Committee on 
the Status of Women in India, which concluded on the 
basis of nationwide investigation that the dejure equality 
guaranteed by the Indian Constitution was far away from 
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the reach of common women. The declaration by the 
United Nations of 1975 as the 'Women’s Year,’ and the first 
World Conference on Women in Mexico that year, were 
significant landmarks, and the next decade was declared as 
the 'Women’s Decade’. The women’s question acquired a 
centrality and issues concerning women were discussed at 
various fora. Women’s studies became a subject of interest 
all over the world. 

Mid 1970s saw the beginning of writing of women’s 
history in India in a serious way. After this, women’s 
studies expanded so rapidly that it is today difficult to 
keep track of the latest publications and interpretations. 
My own interest in women’s history began in these years 
when, late Shri B.R. Nanda, the then Director of the Nehru 
Memorial Museum and Library (NMML), organised a 
series of lectures on wom en and asked me to speak on 'The 
Role of Women in India’s Freedom Struggle.’ In the course 
of writing this, I consulted a number of transcripts of oral 
history interviews in the NMML, as well as biographies 
and autobiographies of women who had taken part in 
the national movement. I also interviewed women who 
had participated in the Gandhian movements as well as 
in revolutionary activities. The lecture was subsequently 
published in a book edited by Shri Nanda titled 'Indian 
Women: From Purdah to Modernity’. 

In the 1980s, I wrote an article on 'Gujarati Women’s 
Response to Gandhi’ in 'Samya Shakti’, Vol. 1, No. 2 and 
also one on 'Gujarati Women in the Non Cooperation 
movement’ and another titled 'A Nationalist Feminist: 
Mridula Sarabhai (1911-1974)’ in the 'Indian Journal of 
Gender Studies’, Vol. 2, N0.1 (1995). Subsequently, I have 
presented papers at national and international conferences 
and written on the Indian women’s movement, women’s 
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education, gender and nationalism and a biography 
of Mridula Sarabhai, who participated actively in the 
Gandhian satyagrahas as well as in the constructive work 
programme. This monograph is based on all this work. 

Considerable research has been done by now on 
women in the national movement and articles and books 
have been written on the subject which have highlighted 
the role of women in the Gandhian satyagrahas, in the 
revolutionary movement, in peasant and tribal revolts as 
well as women in the Indian National Army. 

The focus of this book is on women in the Gandhian 
mass movements. In the history of the national liberation 
struggles of the twentieth century, India’s freedom struggle 
led by Mahatma Gandhi displayed two unique features. 
Firstly, it was a mass movement based on the principle 
of non violence, and secondly it marked the large scale 
participation of women. 

The book begins by giving a brief overview of women 
in the public sphere before the emergence of Gandhi on the 
Indian political scene - the women who attended the early 
sessions of the Indian National Congress and founded the 
first women’s associations; women who participated in 
the Swadeshi movement in Bengal (1905-1911); and Annie 
Besant and the Home Rule League (1914-1917). 

It was Gandhi who gave a new direction and 
inspiration to the freedom struggle. In South Africa, 
his Satyagraha had included women. The Cape Town 
Supreme Court declared that only those marriages were 
legal which had been performed according to Christian 
rites and registered by the Registrar of Marriages. Women 
in Gandhi’s ashrams, including his wife Kasturba, were 
outraged as their marriages would be regarded as illegal. 
A group of sixteen persons, including Kasturba, and two 
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other women went from Phoenix settlement in Natal to 
Transvaal without a permit, which was illegal. Eleven 
women from Tolstoy Farm in Transvaal crossed into 
Natal and were arrested. The coalminers, who joined the 
movement, were inspired by these women and 127 women 
joined the march. Women were treated cruelly in jail and 
one of them, a sixteen year old girl, Vallimali Moonaswamy 
Moodaliar, came out of prison with fever, and later died. 

With his experience of South Africa behind 
him, Gandhi was aware of the potential of women as 
satyagrahis. “The women of India should have as much 
share in the winning of swaraj as men. Probably in this 
peaceful struggle woman can outdistance man by many a 
mile... if non violence is the law of our being, the future is 
with woman.” It was with words such as these that Gandhi 
appealed to the women of India to join the freedom 
struggle. Addressing meetings of women at various places, 
he told them that he expected great things from them and 
that he had enormous faith in their capacity for sacrifice 
and suffering. The response to his call was overwhelming 
throughout the country. Women, rich and poor, urban and 
rural, educated and illiterate responded to his call with 
great enthusiasm. 

In May 1915, soon after his arrival from South 
Africa, Gandhi established his ashram at Kochrab, a 
suburb of Ahmedabad. Among those who helped him to 
set up the ashram were two women - Sharda Mehta and 
Champaben Mehta. Sharda Mehta came from a family 
of social reformers and was among the first two Gujarati 
women graduates of Bombay University. When Gandhi 
went to Godhra in February, 1917 to preside over a meeting 
on the occasion of Gopal Krishna Gokhale’s second death 
anniversary, he was accompanied by Kasturba. She 
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addressed women’s meetings organised by Mrs. Hamid 
Ali, a granddaughter of Sir Badruddin Tyabji and wife 
of the Assistant Collector of the district. Nearly 300 
women attended the meeting where a resolution was 
passed urging Lady Chelmsford, wife of the Viceroy, to 
secure the abolition of indentured labour. In November 
1917, Gandhi presided over the first Gujarat Political 
Conference at Godhra which was attended by a large 
number of women. The women of Abbas Tyabji’s 
and Ambalal Sarabhai’s families also attended 
the meeting. 

Gandhi’s first experiments with trying out the 
method of satyagraha in India were local. In 1917, he 
went to Champaran district in Bihar. Rajkumar Shukla, a 
local peasant leader had been repeatedly urging Gandhi to 
come to Champaran to take up the issue of the exploitation 
of indigo cultivators by the plantation owners. Gandhi 
toured the area and stayed there to collect evidence from 
the peasants. He gained a band of loyal followers, among 
them Babu Brajkishor Prasad, Dr. Rajendra Prasad 
and a few others. It was here that a few women such as 
Prabhavati Devi (daughter of Brajkishor Prasad), Rajbansi 
Devi and Bhagwati Devi, wife and sister of Rajendra 
Prasad repectively, facilitated the entry of women into the 
freedom struggle. These women led the fight against the 
practice of purdah and untouchability. Bhagwati Devi was 
a child widow and a devout Hindu. But under the influence 
of Gandhi she fought against the purdah system. Social 
work gradually led to a political awakening among women. 
It is true that these women belonged to the affluent middle 
class and were inducted into the movement by their 
fathers, husbands and brothers. Nevertheless, a beginning 
had been made. Gandhi opened schools and health centres 
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in the villages and called Kasturba, Avantikabai Gokhale 
and Maniben to help him. 

From Champaran, Gandhi rushed to Kheda district 
in Gujarat where the peasants were protesting against 
unjust taxation. Gandhi spent one day in each village. 
Everywhere he made a special appeal to women. “If women 
give us courage, we can endure”, he said. Addressing 
meetings in Ahmedabad, Anand, Surat, and Ras-Borsad, 
Gandhi appealed to women to donate money and jewellery 
to the Tilak Swaraj Fund. He was received with great 
enthusiasm by women everywhere. 

By 1919, Ahmedabad was a leading centre of textile 
mills. One of the earliest leaders of the textile workers was 
Anasuya Sarabhai, sister of Ambalal Sarabhai. During the 
textile workers strike, which lasted for three weeks during 
February and March 1918 involving 16,000 weavers, 
Anasuyaben assumed the leadership of the workers and 
the strike was successfully resolved by entirely peaceful 
and non-violent means with the intervention of Gandhi. 
When the strike finally ended, Gandhi and Anasuyaben 
were driven through the city in a ‘Victoria’, leading a 
triumphant procession of workers. Anasuya became a life 
long associate of Gandhi. In 1919, when Gandhi composed 
a new satyagraha pledge against the Rowlatt Act, among 
the first three signatories was Anasuya Sarabhai. 

The special session of the Indian National Congress 
held in Calcutta in September 1920 approved a programme 
of surrender of titles, the boycott of schools, colleges, courts 
and councils, boycott of foreign goods, and encouragement 
of national schools and khadi. This programme was ratified 
at the Nagpur session of the Congress in December 1920. 

The Calcutta session was attended by a large number 
of women including Anasuyaben. Gandhi addressed a large 
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gathering of women in Calcutta where he asked women to 
give up their ornaments. This meeting was a forerunner of 
hundreds of meetings Gandhi addressed throughout the 
country. The Non Cooperation movement was withdrawn 
by Gandhi in 1922 because of an incident in Chauri Chaura 
where a police station was burnt down by an angry mob and 
22 policemen were killed. But it generated consciousness 
among women which did not die. 

Gandhi began his historic march to Dandi on March 
12,1930 to launch a satyagraha by breaking the Salt Law. 
The 79 satyagrahis who marched to Dandi did not include 
any women. Women protested and insisted on joining 
the movement. Gandhi relented and women came out in 
thousands. They picketed shops selling foreign cloth and 
liquor, sold contraband salt, marched in processions, held 
meetings, organised strikes and displayed tremendous 
courage facing police brutality, lathi charge, bullets, and 
prison life. 

During the Second World War when Japanese 
invasion of India seemed imminent, Gandhi asked the 
British to leave India. This appeal came to be known as 
the Quit India slogan. In a passionate ‘Do or Die’ speech, 
he asked every Indian to be his own guide and fight for the 
country’s freedom. Gandhi was arrested and as news of this 
spread, spontaneous protests broke out all over the country. 

Women were quick to respond. Aruna Asaf Ali was 
one of the most prominent figures in the 1942 movement and 
became a leader of the underground movement. Usha Mehta, 
in Bombay, operated a secret radio station called ‘Voice of 
Freedom’. Women all over India displayed great courage. 

Winning political freedom was only half the battle 
for Gandhi. The other half was to build a new India. For 
this he had a 18-point Constructive Programme in which 
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he wanted women to play an important role. Women 
responded enthusiastically by popularising khadi and 
swadeshi, working to remove untouchability, promoting 
Hindu-Muslim unity and working for women’s education 
and empowerment. 

Women’s participation in such large numbers in 
Gandhi’s mass movements was a kind of social revolution 
which made a breakthrough in their lives. 

I wrote an Occasional Paper on this subject to 
coincide with the inauguration of the exhibition on 
‘Women in Gandhian Mass Movements’ in the National 
Gandhi Museum, Rajghat, New Delhi on October 3, 2017. 
Dr. Sadhana Rout, Director General, Publications Division, 
Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, Govt, of India 
requested me to expand the paper into a small book. I am 
very grateful to her for the suggestion and publishing this 
book. I am also grateful to the editor of the book Shri Anuj 
Sharma for ensuring that the text and the pictures used in 
the book compliment each other fully. 

I must also thank the staff of the National Gandhi 
Museum, including Ms. Neelam Rani, Mrs. Anupama 
Srivastava and Ms. Mokshda Sharma for typesetting, 
providing photographs, and typing the captions. Last but 
not the least, the Director NGM, Shri A. Annamalai, for his 
overall supervision at every stage. 

I hope the book will be of interest to scholars 
of women’s studies, Gandhian studies and students of 
modern India. 


Aparna Basu 
Chairperson 

National Gandhi Museum 


Gandhi’s Appeal to Women 


“The women of India should have as much share 
in winning swaraj as men. Probably in this peaceful 
struggle woman can out distance man by many a mile. We 
know that she is any day superior to man in her religious 
devotion. Silent and dignified, suffering is the badge of her 
sex. And now that the government has dragged the woman 
into the line of fire, I hope that women all over India will 
take up the challenge and organise themselves.” 1 It was in 
words such as these that Mahatma Gandhi appealed to the 
women of India to enter the struggle for India’s freedom. 
“If non violence is the law of our being, the future is with 
women... who can make a more effective appeal to the heart 
than women?... God has vouchsafed to women the power 
of nonviolence more than to men. It is all the more effective 
because it is mute. Women are the natural messengers of 
the gospel of non-violence if only they attain high state.” 2 
If the women of India rose, he said, no one could stop the 
country’s march to freedom. It was with the coming of 
Gandhi on the political scene in India, that women started 
playing a significant role in the freedom struggle. 
















IN THE PRE-GANDHIAN ERA 

It is not that women were not present in the 
political arena before Gandhi emerged on the scene. 
From the very beginning, membership of the Indian 
National Congress was open to women. At its first 
session Sir Allan Octavian Hume had urged people “of 
all shades of opinion” never to forget that “unless the 
elevation of the female element of the nation proceeds 
pari passu (with equal pace) with their work, all their 
labour for the political enfranchisement of the country 
will be in vain.” 3 Ten women attended the fourth 
session of the Congress in 1889. Among them was 
Swarnakumari Devi, who had discarded purdah and 
edited a Bengali journal, ‘Bharati’. She, thus, earned the 
distinction of being the first Indian woman editor. 

In 1886, she started one of the earliest women’s 
associations in India, ‘Sakhi Samiti’, “to 
foster an active and enlightened interest 
in the welfare of the country.” 4 From 
Bengal also came Kadambini Ganguli, 
the first woman graduate of Calcutta 
University and the first woman doctor 
of Bengal. Among others present were; 

SWARNAKUMARI DEVI 
(1855-1932) 

A poet, novelist, musician, she started one of the earliest 
women’s association in India, Sakhi Samiti; 

first woman editor of India 
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KADAMBINI GANGULY 
(1862-1923) 

The first female graduate 
of India. She was one of the 
six female delegates to the 
fifth session of the Indian 
National Congress in 1889, and 
even organised the Women’s 
Conference in Calcutta in 1906 
in the aftermath of the partition 
of Bengal. 


Pandita Ramabai Saraswati - a Sanskrit 
scholar, a social reformer, founder of 
‘Sharda Sadan’, an organisation for training 
child widows to make them self reliant, and 
an ardent champion of women’s rights, 
Shevantibai Trimbak, Shantabai Nikambe, 
Kashibai Kanitkar, and Manockjee Cursetjee 
all of whom were renowned educationists 
and social reformers. The proceedings 
of the 1902 session of the Congress in 
Ahmedabad commenced with the singing 
of Vande Mataram by Vidyagauri Nilkanth 
and Sharda Mehta, the first two women 

graduates of Gujarat. 5 

Only a few women figure in the formal 
history of the Indian National Congress. 
Sarojini Naidu was the only woman in the 
Congress Working Committee until 1946. 



Sharada Sadan, founded by Pandita Ramabai Saraswati, gave the widows a new lease of life 

and trained child widows to make them self reliant 
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After that, Mridula Sarabhai became a member of the 
Working Committee. But membership of the Working 
Committee or All India Congress Committee cannot 
be taken as an index of women’s participation in the 
national movement and does not imply that women were 
marginalised in the Indian national movement. 



SHARDA MEHTA 
(i882-i970)Z 


VIDYAGAURI NILKANTH 
(1876-1958) 


The two sisters were the first Gujarati women graduates from Bombay 
University; participated in the freedom struggle; social reformers 



PANDITA RAMABAISARASWATI 
(1858-1922) 

She was a social reformer and 
champion of women’s rights 










Public meeting of Gandhiji 









Swadeshi Movement 

The swadeshi movement had its genesis in the anti¬ 
partition movement in Bengal. It was no doubt true that 
Bengal with a population of 78 million (about a quarter of the 
population of British India) had become administratively 
unwieldy. But the nationalists suspected that the real 
motive for partitioning Bengal was political. They believed 
that anti-British sentiment was increasing, particularly 
in Bengal, and the government felt that partition would 
weaken this. In December 1903, the partition proposal 
became publicly known and spontaneous protests followed. 
In the next two years, petitions, speeches, meetings, and 
campaigns in the press followed. It was hoped that all this 
would lead the government to reverse its decision. 

But the government remained determined to go 
ahead. Despite wide spread protests, the decision to 
partition Bengal was announced on July 19, 1905. The 
formal decision to launch the swadeshi movement was 
taken on August 7, at a meeting in the Calcutta Town Hall 
where the famous Boycott Resolution was passed. The 
government announced that partition would be effective 
from October 16, 1905. The following weeks saw protest 
meetings all over Bengal. 

The day of partition was observed as a day of 
mourning. People fasted and in Calcutta a hartal was 
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declared. Rabindranath Tagore put forward the idea that 
rakhis should be tied on each other’s hands as a symbol 
of unity of the two Bengals. In large number, women took 
part in this raksha bandhan. Another rite observed on 
this day was arandhan , suggested by Romendrasundar 
Trivedi, asking women not to cook. Meetings were held 
by women in their streets. Women organised swadeshi 
bhandars. 

Of the many participants in the Swadeshi 
movement, Sarala Devi Chaudhurani, daughter of 
Swarnakumari Devi and niece of Rabindranath Tagore, 
was the most conspicuous. At the seventeenth session of 
the Indian National Congress, a song composed by her, 
invoking the people of different provinces of the country 
to join hands in the national struggle, was sung by fifty 


Bonfire of foreign clothes 
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girls trained by her. She had spent a few years in Western 
India where her uncle, Satyendranath Tagore, the first 
Indian ICS, was posted. She had witnessed the ‘Ganpati 
festival’ organised by Tilak, as well as the physical 
and military training given by the Chapekar Brothers 
(Damodar and Balkrishna Chapekar). She was very 
impressed by them and on her return to Calcutta she 
formed akharas and byayam samitis for physical training 
of young men, but these also served as linkages with 
revolutionaries. Sarala Devi organised the ‘Suhrid Samiti’ 
as an instrument of political work which tried to infuse 
a martial spirit among its members through religious 
rituals. With her own funds, she opened a shop ‘Lakshmi 
Bhandar’ which catered only to the needs of women. It 
stocked dress material and a variety of other swadeshi 
articles. 


Apart from Sarala Devi, there were a number of 
other women in Calcutta as well as well as in mofussil towns 
who were drawn into the movement. Hemantakumari 



Chaudhury edited the well known journal 
‘Antahpur’ from 1901 to 1904 and 
later became an active Gandhian 
nationalist. She participated in the 
movement, organising meetings 
and delivering fiery speeches. 

Lilabati Mitra, along with her 
husband Krishnakumar Mitra, 
actively helped the swadeshi 
cause. Labanyaprabha Datta, 


SARALA DEVI CHAUDHURANI 

(1872-1945) 

Daughter of Swarnakumari Devi and the founder 
of the first all India women’s organisation 
called the Bharat Stree Mahamandal. A staunch 
nationalist, took part in freedom movement 
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who later joined the civil disobedience movement in the 
1930s, persuaded her husband to give up foreign goods. 

Women gave up using imported cloth and smashed 
their foreign bangles ( churis ). Women’s meetings 
supporting swadeshi were held in Calcutta, Dacca, Barisal 
and numerous other towns. Bipin Chandra Pal addressed 
women’s meetings during his tour of Eastern Bengal in 
1907 and the women of Tangail gave a big reception to 
Surendranath Banerjea when he visited Mymensingh 
later that year. A women’s meeting was organised in the 
house of the eminent physician and swadeshi enthusiast 
Dr. Nilratan Sircar to honour Bhuvaneshwari Datta, and 
a number of women in Barisal gave their savings to the 
‘Swadesh Bhandar Samiti’. 6 



Women circulated revolutionary leaflets and helped 
in maintaining liaison between different revolutionary 
leaders. Sister Nivedita was a great source of inspiration 

for young men. She 
went to the court in 
1907 to stand surety for 
the Editor of ‘Yugantar’ 
Bhupendranath Dutta 
(younger brother of 
Swami Vivekananda) 
who was arrested on 
charges of sedition and 
subsequently convicted 
to one year’s rigorous 
imprisonment. Mrs. 
Ramsay MacDonald, 


SISTER NIVEDITA 
(1867-1911) 

An Irish woman, and a disciple of 
Swami Vivekananda. She joined 
the Ramakrishna Mission and was 
a pioneer in girls’ education 






MM 


Women carrying Bharatmata banner during Civil Disobedience Movement at Pune 



V' 4 \! 


Women picketing team of Amravati, Maharashtra 
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who accompanied her husband on his tour of India, noted 
that the swadeshi movement could not have succeeded 
without the help of women, some of whom “do not know 
how to read or write, but in spite of this the swadeshi 
movement is spreading very much in the places where 
one would hardly think there would be an opportunity for 
its growth.” 7 

The positive and enthusiastic way in which women 
expressed their support led the Daily Telegraph of 
London to comment that women of the type of Russian 
nihilists and English suffragists had appeared in Bengal, 
and that Bengali ladies ‘were the most obstinate and most 
dangerous antagonists of the English.’ In order to curb the 
growing sedition among women, the government decided 
that the recording of swadeshi songs on gramophone discs 
should be prohibited and the plays performed in theatre 
halls frequented by ladies should be censored. Despite 
these precautionary measures, the increasing political 
awareness among Bengali women led the Japanese 
historian, Shumei Okawa, to observe “As time has come 
when politics is discussed in the zenana , it can be safely 
said that no longer can the British sleep without anxiety.” 8 

The anti partition agitation was, however, largely 
confined to Bengal and the participation of women was 
limited mainly to the middle classes. It petered out when 
partition was revoked in I9iibutthe political consciousness 
it aroused did not disappear. 


Annie Besant and 
Home Rule League 


Home Rule agitation, women 
began to realise that they had 
been excluded from the political 
movement. Her attitude towards 


ANNIE BESANT 
(1847-1933) 

She was a socialist, theosophist, women’s right 
activist and founder of Home Rule League. She 
was the first woman President of the Indian 

National Congress 



The entry of Annie Besant into Indian politics in 
1914 accelerated the process of women’s association with 
the freedom struggle. Mrs. Besant had begun her political 
career in England as a supporter of Free Thought, Fabian 
Socialism, the suffragette movement and Theosophy. 
She came to India to work for the Theosophical Society. 
In 1914, she began a movement to propagate Home Rule 
for India on the lines of the Irish Home Rule League. Its 
membership was open to men and women above the age 
of eighteen and it had a special section for women. In 1915, 
she launched a campaign through 
her two papers, ‘New India’, 
a daily and ‘Commonweal’, a 
weekly and held public meetings 
to espouse the cause of Home 
Rule for India. As a result of the 
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the emancipation of women was quite unequivocal. She 
held that that the progress of India depended on women’s 
emancipation and that the time had come not only for 
women to understand in an intelligent manner what the 
men were fighting for but also to participate in the struggle. 
She was an ardent advocate of women’s education. 

When a newspaper in Madras announced that 
the Secretary of State for India, Edwin S. Montagu, was 
coming to India to join the Viceroy, Lord Chelmsford, to 
survey the Indian political scene with a view to introduce 
constitutional reforms, Dr. James Cousins, a Theosophist 
and colleague of Annie Besant, who read the news item, 
half jokingly asked his wife Margaret Cousins, ‘what about 
votes for women?’ 9 

This led to the establishment of the Women’s 
Indian Association (WIA) in 1917 by Annie Besant, 


Gandhiji with Annie Besant, Madras, 1921 
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RAJKUMARI 
AMRIT KAUR 
(1889 -1964) 

She was an 
eminent 
Gandhian, 
a freedom 
fighter, and a 
social activist. 
She was a 
member of the 
Constituent 
Assembly and 
became the 
first Health 
Minister of 
India 


who was its first President. The 
other members were Margaret 
Cousins, Dorothy Jinarajadasa, 
Malati Patwardhan, Ammu 
Swaminathan, Mrs. Dadabhoy 
and Mrs. Ambujammal. WIA 
was started at the height of the 
Home Rule Movement and 
was described as the The first 
purely feminist organisation 
in India’ by Rajkumari Amrit 
Kaur.’ 10 WIA put forward 
to the Montagu Chelmsford 
Commission the demand for 
women to have the right to vote. A 
deputation of women led by Sarojini 
Naidu met Montagu and Chelmsford. A 
Memorandum demanding the grant of the vote for 
women, signed by 23 women from different parts 
of India, was placed before the Secretary of State 
and the Viceroy. Annie Besant and 
Sarojini Naidu appeared before 
the Joint Select Committee of 
the British Parliament on the 
Government of India Bill in 
1919 and argued the case for 
giving women the suffrage. 

Ultimately, under Dyarchy 
less than 1% of the female 
population got the right to 
vote. Nevertheless it marked 
the beginning of women’s 
participation in the process of 
democratic decision making. 


SAROJINI 

NAIDU 

(1879-1949) 

A freedom 
fighter and 
poet. Her 
nickname was 
‘Nightingale of 
India’. She 
became the 
President of 
Indian National 
Congress 
and was later 
appointed the 
Governor of 
the United 
Provinces 
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Annie Besant was interned by the Government 
in June 1917 as she refused to abandon her Home Rule 
campaign or be deported to England during the First World 
War. Her internment stimulated political consciousness 
among women. Annie Besant was the first woman to be 
elected President of the Indian National Congress in 1917. 
On the first day of the Congress session, three women 
graced the platform and dominated the proceedings. On 
Annie Besant’s right sat Sarojini Naidu and on her left Bi 
Amman, mother of the Ali brothers. Annie Besant’s slogan 
“England’s difficulty is India’s opportunity” became a 
catch phrase in the nationalist armoury. She was a superb 
orator who held her audience spell bound but her appeal 


Members of the Home Rule League with Annie Besant 
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was more to the English educated middle classes than to 
the masses. 

Sarojini Naidu was the first Indian woman to make 
politics her full time occupation. Born in a scholarly Bengali 
family, daughter of a scientist, raised in the refinement of 
Hyderabad culture, educated in Cambridge, a poetess, 
she was drawn into the vortex of politics. Gopal Krishna 
Gokhale was her political guru. In 1915, at the Bombay 
session of the Congress, she supported a resolution on 
self government. 

But still a woman like Sarojini Naidu was an 
exception. There were few women active in politics during 
the first two decades of the twentieth century. 


Members of the Women’s Indian Association who met Montagu and Chelmsford 












Gandhiji and Kasturba in South Africa, 1913 


Satyagraha in South Africa 



It was Gandhi who gave a new direction and 
inspiration to the freedom struggle. In South Africa his 
satyagrahis included women. In 1913 Justice Searle of 
the Cape Town Supreme Court declared that only those 
marriages were legal which had been performed according 
to Christian rites and registered by the 
Registrar of Marriages. Indian 
women were furious and wanted 
to protest against a decision 
which would declare all their 
marriages illegal. Kasturba 
offered to go to jail. Gandhi 
agreed to let his wife court 
imprisonment perhaps as 
a result of his encounters 
with suffragettes in 
England. There was 
also the example of 
South African women 
in the Orange Free 
State who had recently 
returned their passes to 
the government, pledging 
never to carry them again. 


Young Kasturba in South Africa 
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MILLIE POLAR 


A close English friend of Gandhis in 
South Africa, she was the founder of 
the Transvaal Women Association 


Kasturba may also have been influenced 
by the feminist Millie Polak. 11 The first 
batch of resisters left Phoenix Settlement 
in September. Kasturba and company 
were tried and pleaded guilty to the charge 
of violating the immigration acts. The 
satyagrahis were all sentenced to three 
months in prison. 

A few days later, eleven women 
from Tolstoy Farm in Transvaal crossed 
into Natal without permit and were 
arrested. The first Muslim woman to join 
the satyagraha was Mrs. Mehtab, wife 
of Gandhi’s old classmate Sheikh Mehab. 



Standing left to right: Mrs. M. Tommy, Mrs. K. Murugasa Pillay, Miss Baikum Murugasa Pillay, Mrs. P. K. Naidoo. 
Sitting left to right: Mrs. Perumal Naidoo, Mrs. Chinsamy Pillay, Mrs. Thambi Naidoo, Mrs. N. Pillay, 

Mrs. N. S. Pillay, Mrs. Bhawani Dayal 
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The coalminers were mobilised by eleven Tamil speaking 
women, among them Mrs. Thambi Naidoo. Gandhi wrote, 
‘the presence of these brave women who had never suffered 
hardship and had never spoken at public meetings acted 
like electricity, and the men left their work’. Among those 
who marched to Charlestown, there were 127 women. For 
speaking at the meetings and urging the workers to strike, 
Mrs. Thambi Naidoo and her colleagues were sentenced 
to three months in prison with hard labour. They were 
treated cruelly in jail. One of them, a sixteen year old girl, 
Valliamma Moonsamy Moodaliar, came out of jail with 
fever and died soon afterwards. 12 



VALLIAMMA MOONSAMY 

Died after serving a term of imprisonment 
as a passive resister in South Africa 



MISS THOMAS 

Rendered valuable service during the 
strike of Newcastle, 1913 




1 





Gandhiji with women satyagrahis, South Africa 



Mrs. Sivaprasad, Ms. Minnatjee and Mrs. Somar who went to jail in South Africa 








Back in India 



With his experience of South Africa behind 
him, Gandhi was aware of the potential of women as 
satyagrahis. Women were drawn to Gandhi by his 
magnetic personality, his naturalness and transparent 
sincerity. Addressing public meetings in different parts of 
the country, he appealed to women to donate their j ewellery 
for the Tilak Swaraj Fund. He 
compared British rule to Ravan 
rajya and said that as Sita had 
not cooperated with Ravan, 
so they must not cooperate 
with this rakshasi sarkar. He 
told the women of India that 
he expected great things from 
them and that he had enormous 
faith in their capacity to sacrifice 
and endure suffering. In Rohtak 
where the hall was filled to 
capacity by women in lehanga 
and rustic clothes, Gandhi with 
his outstretched hands received 
money and jewellery for the 
Tilak Swaraj Fund. 


Gandhiji and Kasturba on their return 

to India, 1915 





Rowlatt Satyagraha and 
Jallianwala Bagh 

In 1919, the Rowlatt Act was passed despite the 
unanimous opposition by all non-official Indian members 
in the Central Legislature. The Act was an attempt to make 
war time restrictions on civil liberties permanent through 
a system of special courts and detention without trial, 
for a maximum of two years. While all sections of Indian 
political opinion deeply resented the Rowlatt Act, it was 
left to Gandhi to suggest a practicable mass protest. Gandhi 
launched an all India satyagraha for the first time. 



Massacre at Jallianwala Bagh, 13 April, 1919 
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Unfortunately, the organisational preparations 
were extremely limited and patchy. The 
movement was entirely urban. The 
towns most affected were Amritsar, 

Lahore, Gujaranwala in Punjab 
and Ahmedabad, Viramgam and 
Nadiad in Gujarat, and to a 
small extent Delhi, Bombay and 
Calcutta. 

Women took part in 
the satyagraha but in small 
numbers, mainly in Punjab 
and Bombay. Sarojini Naidu 
addressed meetings in Bombay. 

Kasturba and other women 
sold proscribed literature on the 
streets. In Ahmedabad, Anasuya 
Sarabhai took the lead. 

On April 13, the tragedy of 
Jallianwala Bagh took place in Amritsar. 

Under orders of General Dyer, troops fired on unarmed 
people who had gathered for a peaceful meeting. 

After the Jallianwala Bagh tragedy, Lado Rani 
Zutshi organised a relief camp in Lahore where money 
was collected for the distressed families. All members of 
the Kumari Sabha, founded by her, contributed in cash 
or kind. 

The political tension resulting from the 
unsatisfactory Montagu Chelmsford Reform Act, the 
enactment of the Rowlatt Act, the Martial Law regime in 
Punjab was further aggravated at this time by the Khilafat 
question. Indian Muslims were indignant at the terms of 
the Treaty of Sevres by which Turkey, a Muslim country, 


ANASUYA 

SARABHAI 

(1885-1972) 

She was a 
pioneer of 
the labour 
movement 
in India and 
founded 
India’s 
oldest union 
of textile 
workers, 
Ahmedabad 
Textile Labour 
Association, 
in 1920 
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was deprived of large parts of its empire. The Sultan of 
Turkey was also the Khalifa or the religious head of all 
Muslims. 

At a meeting of the Central Khilafat Committee, 
a four stage non cooperation was announced-boycott of 
titles, civil services, police and army and non payment of 
taxes. Gandhi wanted the Congress to adopt a similar plan 
around the issues of Punjab, the Khilafat and swaraj. 



Way to Jallianwalabagh 







Non Cooperation Movement 

On July 23,1920, Gandhi announced that the Non 
Cooperation movement would be initiated on August 1. 
At a special session of the Indian National Congress held 
in Calcutta on September 4, the Congress extended its 
full support to Gandhi’s Non Cooperation campaign. The 
Calcutta session was attended by a number of Gujarati 
ladies including Anasuya Sarabhai. In December 1921, the 
thirty sixth session of the Congress was held in Khadinagar 
on the banks of the Sabarmati in Ahmedabad where the 


Gandhiji inspiring women 



:,v, 
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decision to launch the Non Cooperation movement, 
announced by Gandhi in Calcutta was ratified. 

Prior to this, he had used the weapon of 
satyagraha in India to solve local problems such as that 
of indigo cultivators in Champaran, textile mill workers in 
Ahmedabad and the peasants of Kheda. Now, he attempted 
to launch Non Cooperation against the British Raj in its 
totality. The chief aim of the movement was to induce 
Indians to withdraw and withhold all forms of cooperation 
with the government and thereby paralyse it. People were 
asked to resign from government service, return titles, 
boycott law courts, leave government schools and colleges, 
not wear foreign cloth, or use any foreign goods. Gandhi 
said that if his prescription was followed faithfully, the 
British would be forced to leave India within a year. 

During the Kheda Satyagraha in 1918, Gandhi 
had spent one day in each village meeting the peasants 
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and talking to them. Everywhere, he made a special 
appeal to women. “If women give us courage”, he said, 
“we can endure”. 13 Addressing meetings in Ahmedabad, 
Anand, Surat, Ras, Borsad, Gandhi appealed to women to 
donate jewellery and money to the Tilak Swaraj Fund. In 
Kapadwanj, Kheda district, the whole town was decorated 
with khadi flags and festoons of hand spun yarn were hung 
up on shops. 14 At a women’s meeting in Ahmedabad, in 
response to Gandhi’s appeal for funds, Rs. 1,500 in cash 
and ornaments was collected on the spot. 15 

Addressing a women’s meeting at Dakor in Gujarat, 
Gandhi observed, “The government has taught us false 
ways. We have come to believe that foreign cloth adds 
to one’s beauty. Even the clothes worn by you, in this 
gathering, have the odour of foreign cloth. Even mill cloth 
is not swadeshi ... We can set ourselves free this very day 
if India adopts swadeshi, if all women take to the good old 
spinning wheel and if they put on clothes made only with 



Women volunteers 
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yarn spun by themselves...Wearing of foreign cloth makes 
a woman ugly.” 

Non Cooperation was a mass movement and it was 
led by a commanding personality who inspired devotion 
in India’s millions. Gandhi taught people to be fearless, to 
straighten their backs and raise their heads. Even in remote 
areas common people talked of sivaraj and the Mahatma. 
Gandhiji went round the country addressing women’s 
meetings repeating the same message everywhere - 
donate your jewellery and money to the sivaraj fund, give 
up wearing foreign clothes, wear only khadi, use swadeshi 
products and spin on the charkha. 

Women in different parts of the country joined 
processions, held meetings and propagated this message. 

Bengal had so far been in the forefront of the 
freedom movement and women of this province came 
out in the Non Cooperation movement as perhaps they 
never did later. They organised under the ‘Nari Karma 


Empowerment of women through spinning, Wardha 
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Mandir’, ‘Mahila Karma Samaj’ and the 
Ladies Organisation Board of the Bengal 
Provincial Congress to carry out 
Gandhi’s message among women. 

Branches of these organisations 
were spread all over Calcutta. It 
was in one of its meetings that 
the women present donated their 
ornaments, broke their foreign 
churis (bangles) and vowed that 
they would never wear these 
again. Basanti Devi, wife of 
Deshbandhu Chittaranjan Das, 
and her sister-in-law Urmila Devi 
were the leaders of the movement in 
Bengal. They led demonstrations and 
picketed shops selling foreign goods. 

They toured Bengal and asked women to 

boycott foreign goods. Both Basanti Devi and Urmila Devi 

were arrested on the charge of “obstructing the gentlemen 

of Calcutta” by selling 
khadi on the streets. 
When Chittaranjan Das 
was arrested, Basanti 
Devi became president 
of the Bengal Provincial 
Congress in 1921-22 and 
presided over its session 
in Chittagong in 1922. A 
Bengali woman, perhaps 
for the first time, came to 
occupy such a prominent 


BASANTI 

DEVI 

(1880-1974) 

She took part 
in the Non 
cooperation 
and Civil 
disobedience 
movements. 
President 
of Bengal 
Provincial 
Congress 
in 1921-22, 
Subhash 
Chandra Bose 
considered her 
as his “adopted 
mother” 


URMILA DEVI 
(1883-1956) 

She was a freedom fighter and 
sisterin-in-law of Basanti Devi 
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position in the political leadership of the province. She 
realised that unless the women at the grassroot level were 
involved, the national movement could not succeed: “We 
have to reconstruct our villages, to build up our village 
institutions under the condition of modem life, but according 
to the genius of our national life.” 16 



Hemaprabha Majumdar was an active member of 
the ‘Nari Karma Mandir’. She, together with some other 
women, took out a procession in defiance of police rules 
and proceeded singing national songs. She received lathi 
blows and showed so much courage that C.R. Das called 
her “the only man outside jail.” She played a crucial role 
in the steamer strike of Chandpur and Goalanda in 1921. 
Another courageous woman leader was Jyotirmayee 
Ganguly who was popularly referred to as Devi 
Chaudhurani. She organised the first women’s volunteer 
organisation in 1920. She was arrested and sent to jail. 
Nellie Sengupta, an English woman (freedom fighter 
J.M. Sengupta was her husband) also plunged into the 
movement. She organised picketing and boycott of foreign 
cloth. Following the example of these women, 
many others came forward to participate 
in the movement. The entry of women 
like Ganguli, Mazumdar and others 
into active politics was, according 
to Lakshmi Menon, herself a 
freedom fighter, “not only a great 
asset to the Congress but also a 
real inspiration to the hesitant 
womanhood of India.” 


NELLIE SENGUPTA 
(1886-1973) 

An English woman who fought for India’s Independence. 
She was elected president of the Indian National Congress 
at its 47 th annual session at Calcutta in 1933 
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One of the best organised rural movements was the 
anti-Union Board agitation in the Contai and the Tamluk 
sub-division of Midnapur led by Birendranath Sasmal. 
The newly introduced Union Board brought about a heavy 
increase in local taxes and Sasmal was able to organise a 
very effective no-tax movement among the predominantly 
Mahishya tenants in November-December 1921 which 
forced the government to withdraw the new regulations. 
Students came out from schools and colleges; national 
schools were established; foreign goods were boycotted; 
and the use of swadeshi propagated. Women of Midnapur 
played a significant role in resisting the new orders and in 
other activities. In the winter of 1921-22, peasants resisted 
settlement operations in Pabna, Bogra and particularly in 
the Rampurhat sub-division of Birbhum. 

Girl students responded enthusiastically. Renuka 
Ray writes, “By the time the special session of the Congress 
was held in Calcutta, Gandhiji had already succeeded 
in arousing the nation-whether it be women from their 
seclusion or youth from their educational institutions or 
any other section of the people. In response to his call 
of Non Cooperation, students had started leaving their 
colleges and schools to non-cooperate with the system of 
British Indian-education. My friend Lalita Ray and I were 
then in the first year in Diocesan College for Women and 
were the first two girls in Calcutta to leave college and join 
the Non-Cooperation movement.” 17 

Renuka Ray, along with Shanta Devi and Sita Devi, 
daughters of Ramananda Chatterjee, editor of ‘Modern 
Review’, went from house to house to raise national 
consciousness among women and collect money for the 
Tilak Swaraj Fund. Renuka Ray writes, “In those days the 
women of orthodox and affluent families lived in ‘andar 
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RENUKA 

ROY 

(1904-1997) 

A champion 
of women’s 
rights. Member 
of Lok Sabha 
and Minister 
in the B.C.Roy 
government in 
West Bengal 


mahaV (inner court) and we could get them 
only after getting the consent of the men 
who were their guardians. Sometimes 
we would be driven out for being 
followers of seditionist agitators like 
Gandhiji and C.R. Das. Sometimes 
the women would come to us 
at specific times when the men 
were absent. Most of the women 
were responsive and donated their 
jewellery and cash.” 

Renuka Ray recalled how a 
women’s meeting had been organised 
by Basanti Devi. Gandhiji was to 
address this meeting. “This meeting was 
a unique one. Not only was it a vast gathering 
but it also contained large number of women who for the 
first time abandoned the seclusion of the purdah and 
came out openly to a meeting held in a pandal It was also 
probably the first women’s meeting of its kind in India 
to be followed by many others throughout the land... 


Women bravely facing the police 
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Speaking to the women, Gandhiji made it clear for the first 
time that he expected some special understanding and 
appreciation from them of the Satyagraha movement... 
He appealed to the women... to donate their ornaments 
for the national cause... We came forward one by one , 
followed by large numbers and a huge pile of glittering 
gold and precious stones began to pile up at Gandhiji’s 
feet,” 18 she said. 


In Assam, Non-Cooperation attained a strength 
which no later phase of the national movement attained. 
In the tea gardens of Surma valley, at Chargola in May 
1921, coolies demanded a big wage increase with shouts of 
‘Gandhi Maharaj Ki Jai\ This was followed by a massive 
leaving of some 8000, about 50% of the labour force, 
declaring that these were Gandhi’s orders. 



Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit describes the first impact 
of Gandhi on her when he visited Allahabad and stayed 
in Anand Bhavan, the house of her father, Motilal Nehru. 
“I sat on the ground with my cousin and 
the little figure began to speak. He was 
quite incongruous... He spoke very 
bad Hindi and yet the interesting 
thing was that none of these 
things seemed to matter after 
the first few minutes. He was 
saying something which was 
gripping everybody. He was 


VIJAYA LAKSHMI PANDIT 
(1900-1990) 

She was the first Indian woman to hold a 
cabinet post in pre-independent India when 
in 1937, she was designated minister of local 
self-government and public health. After 
independence, she was sent to Soviet Union 
and U.S.A. as an ambassador, and later to 
London as High Commissioner 
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compelling people to look at him, to listen to him... And he 
ended by appealing to women to give him something.... I 
took out my gold bangles and put them in the khadi cap of 
the volunteer - an Allahabad University student-who was 
going round receiving donations.” 19 

Gandhi moved from village to village in Gujarat 
accompanied by Kasturba and Anasuya Sarabhai. He 
appealed to women asking them to spin, wear khadi , 
boycott government schools and remove untouchability. 
He asked women to sign pledges of non cooperation and 
to start spinning clubs. It was through spinning that he 
wanted to politicise women imbuing them with ideas of 
swadeshi , opposition to foreign rule, provide them with 
tangible evidence of their own participation in a political 


Kasturba and Ramibai Kamdar with other women satyagrahis at Bombay 
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process and give them an idea of their role in the fight 
for economic freedom. Spinning could be undertaken at 
home and outside, by the educated and uneducated, poor 
and rich. It would bring the issue of swadeshi right inside 
the home. “Swadeshi vow cannot be kept fully if women 
do not help. Men alone will be able to do nothing in the 
matter; it is necessary that women should be bred with the 
spirit of swadeshi. So long as that does not happen, men 
will not be in a position to take the vow.” 20 Many women 
young and old, from towns and villages chose the action 
appropriate for them - attending meetings, staying away 
from school and college, persuading shop-keepers from 
selling foreign cloth and liquor, donating their jewellery 
to the Tilak Swaraj Fund or taking a pledge to wear khadi. 



Display of women’s solidarity 
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Gandhi wrote in ‘Navajivan’, “I started begging for 
money at Dakor and fortunately, I made a beginning with 
women. Among them the sister who first gave me a piece of 
jewellery made a living by grinding flour for others. When 
she took off her earring and handed it over to me, that 
same moment, I was convinced that India’s women had 
understood the holy nature of peaceful non cooperation. 
The experiences which followed were marvelous indeed. 
Girls in Ahmedabad parted with their bangles, rings 
and chains. In Poona, they literally showered jewellery 
on me. There were similar scenes in Belgaum, Dharwar, 
and Hubli. Muslim women from behind purdah , gave 
jewellery, currency notes and cash.” 

Bombay city was the centre of considerable 
political activity. In June 1920, a meeting was held under 
the presidentship of Mrs. Jehangir Petit where women 
expressed their views on the Punjab atrocities. April 6 to 
13 was declared as the national satyagraha week. Sarojini 
Naidu addressed many women’s meetings and on the last 
day of the week presided over a meeting of 500 women 
at the Marwari Vidyalaya Hall. At that meeting it was 
decided to found the ‘Rashtriya Stree Sabha’ to provide 
organisational directions to the role of women in the Non 
Cooperation movement. 

In November 1921, the Prince of Wales was 
scheduled to visit Bombay. Approximately, one thousand 
women gathered under the Presidentship of Sarojini Naidu 
and condemned the visit of the Prince. The women urged 
the boycott of all functions connected with the Prince’s visit. 

In the mill areas of Bombay and Ahmedabad, 
women made bonfires of foreign cloth. Gandhi asked 
women to read ‘Navajivan’; if one woman made five other 
women read it, she was promised a free subscription. He 
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wrote special articles for women outlining 
their obligation and duties in the Non 
Cooperation movement. 21 

In Lahore, in December 
1922, Kasturba presided over a 
meeting where the President of 
the Reception Committee was 
Radha Devi (Lala Lajpatrai was 
her husband). In Allahabad, 

Rameshwari Nehru started a 
‘Kumari Sabha’ to encourage 
girls to talk, debate and take part 
in public discussions. Mrs. Pandit 
was a frequent speaker at these 
meetings. 22 

Women played a very significant 
role in the political agitation in Andhra 
Pradesh, particularly in the East Godavari District. The 
social reform movement of Bengal filtered down to the 
coastal districts of Madras Presidency, particularly the 
three districts of Ganjam, Vishakhapatnam and Godavari. 
Of these, the maximum impact of the social reform 
movement was felt in the Godavari district. 

Of the three districts, Godavari was the first to 
have a number of schools and a degree college. The social 
reform movement in Andhra was initiated by Kandakuri 
Veerasalingam. He emphasised the need to liberate 
women and championed the cause of women’s education 
by starting a school for girls in Rajahmundry. He worked 
for women’s emancipation through meetings, writings and 
speeches. All this resulted in a number of women coming 
forward to implement his ideas and establish schools for 
girls. Annie Besant also played a role in advocating women’s 


RAMESHWARI 

NEHRU 

(1886-1966) 

One of the 
founders of All 
India Women’s 
Conference in 
1927, she led 
delegations to 
World Women’s 
Congress in 
Copenhagen 
and the first 
Afro-Asian 
Women’s 
Conference in 
Cairo (1961). 
Awarded 
the Padma 
Bhushan in 
1955, Awarded 
the Lenin Peace 
Prize in 1961 
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education. She visited the Godavari area in 1903 and people 
were greatly impressed by her oratory. Theosophical 
societies were established in Kakinada and Rajahmundry. 


The response to Gandhi’s call was spontaneous in 
East Godavari. Quantitatively, their participation may 
not have been much but qualitatively it was impressive. 
Women like Duwuri Subamma, Peddada Kameswaramma, 
B. Rajeswaramma, B. Krishnavenamma and other played 
a prominent role. A recent study shows that the Non 
Cooperation movement was more successful in Andhra 
than in Madras because women played such an active part. 



Gandhi visited the East Godavari region in 
connection with the meeting of the All India Congress 
Committee in Vijaywada in 1921. His speeches motivated 
women to participate in the struggle for freedom. 
Subamma went to Vijaywada with a group of women to 
have a darshanam of Gandhi. Moved deeply by his speech, 
she decided to plunge into the struggle and go to jail. 
She, thus, became the first woman in Andhra to join the 
movement. Her example was followed by others. Under 

Subamma’s leadership, women organised 
groups called ‘desk sevikas ’or servants 
of the country to propagate boycott 
of foreign goods and use of khadi. 
Even after the withdrawal of the 
Non Cooperation movement 
by Gandhi, Subamma and her 
group continued the work of 
popularising khadi and work 


DUWURI SUBAMMA 
(1880) 

Actively participated in the Salt Satyagraha 
and Quit India movement. She established the 
women’s wing of the Andhra Congress in 1921 
and was also an excellent orator who invoked 
patriotism through her fiery speeches 
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for the abolition of untouchability, two important points 
in Gandhi’s constructive programme. 

Youngest among the women 
freedom fighters of the district was 
Durgabai (Deshmukh) who started 
her career at the age of eleven. 

Gandhi’s visit to Godavari was 
the turning point in her life. She 
had gone to Rajahmundry with 
her parents to attend a wedding 
but also attended Gandhi’s 
meeting. At the end of the 
meeting, volunteers began to 
collect money and valuables for 
the Tilak Swaraj Fund. Durgabai 
joined the volunteers and climbed 
on to the stage to offer her collection. 

Gandhi held the little girl’s hand and 
asked her, “Why don’t you contribute your 
golden bracelets too?” Durgabai was so thrilled at being 
so near to the Mahatma that she took off her bangles and 
handed them over to him. 23 

The Ali brothers, Mohammed Ali and Shaukat 
Ali, were active in supporting the cause of the Khalif of 
Turkey. The Central Khilafat Committee started a women’s 
branch in 1921 which had women’s meetings throughout 
the country which were attended by wives and mothers 
of Muslim leaders. Bi Amman, called upon her Active 
sisters and daughters to support the cause of Islam by 
giving money and gold ornaments. At a mass meeting in 
Punjab, she threw off the veil of her burqa on the plea that 
all present there were like her sons and daughters. She 
further said that swaraj was sure to come if women had 



DURGABAI 

DESHMUKH 

(1909-1981) 

Lawyer, social 
worker and 
politician. 
She was a 
member of the 
Constituent 
Assembly of 
India and of 
the Planning 
Commission 
of India. 
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“a heart to make sacrifices for the cause.” 24 She addressed 
large women’s meetings where she advocated Hindu- 
Muslim unity and the importance of swaraj. She said 
that without cooperation among different communities, 
India could not be liberated. During the Khilafat and Non 
Cooperation movement, Bi Amman, her daughter-in-law, 
Begum Muhammad Ali, Begum Hasrat Mohani and wives 
of other Khilafat leaders toured the country. Bi Amman 
raised Rs. 60,000 in Darbhanga (Bihar) for the Khilafat 
Committee and at Monghyr was presented with a purse of 
Rs. 20,000. The Delhi branch of the Khilafat Committee 
headed by Begum Ajmal Khan and Begum Ansari collected 
another Rs. 20,000 during Bi Amman’s visit to Delhi. 25 
They often joined forces with Sarojini Naidu, Sarala Devi 
Chaudhurani and Basanti Devi asking women to join 
the Non Cooperation movement. Bi Amman presided 
over the All India Ladies’ Conference at the Ahmedabad 
Congress in 1921 and spoke about the way the British had 

chained India. 

Muslim women organised 
Anujuman-i-Khawatin-i-Islam 
(Muslim ladies associations) in 
different parts of the country. 

Lucknow was also 
one of the centres of activity 
of Muslim women at this 
time. Mrs. Abdul Qadir 
presided over a meeting 
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BI AMMAN 
(1850-1924) 

Abadi Bano Begum was also known as 
Bi Amman. Begum was one of the first 
Muslim women to actively take part 
in politics and was part of the Khilafat 
committee. She exhorted women to 
donate to the Tilak Swaraj Fund 
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where she urged women to wear khadi and join the 
movement. 

Gandhi observed, “I have met thousands of women. 
I talked to them and explained to them as to how today 
they have only one dharma , Non Cooperation, for winning 
swaraj... Uneducated, most of them have given me their 
blessings and their jewellery. Some gave bangles set 
with diamonds and still other gold chains... I obtained 
from women in Gujarat, the South, the United Provinces 
Bihar, Bengal and the Central Provinces about 50,000 
in jewellery and cash.” In an article in 'Young India’ he 
wrote, “The women of India worked wonders on behalf 
of the motherland. You have already worked as angels 
of mercy...” During the course of the movement, Gandhi 
regularly mentioned the presence of women in the 
meetings addressed by him. He said that no other class 
of people in the country had shown evidence of as much 
awakening as women.” 

The Non Cooperation movement gave women 
the scope for coming out of their homes and taking part 
in politics while still working in their traditional sphere, 
the home. Anyone giving up her foreign clothes, wearing 
khadi, spinning the charkha and giving her jewellery as 
donation for the Tilak Swaraj Fund was a Non Cooperator. 
Thus, with the Non Cooperation movement the process of 
women entering the mainstream of the freedom struggle 
had begun. 



Gandhiji on his way to an evening prayer meeting 
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Borsad and Bardoli Satyagrahas 

In the Borsad Satyagraha in Gujarat, in 1923-24, 
women participated in large numbers. Gandhi remarked 
that he had never seen such huge gatherings of women. 
Thousands of women attended meetings addressed by him. 

In Borsad, nearly five thousand, in Ankalia four thousand, 
in Kaithar five thousand, in Alaras almost every woman 
in the village turned up to attend meetings of Gandhi; in 
Malikantha, five thousand women were present. It is on 
record that women displayed greater courage when police 
confiscated their cows, buffaloes, and other property. 26 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel going around Bardoli, accompanied by K.M. Munshi and Lilavati Munshi 
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The Bardoli Satyagraha was launched in 1928 under 
the leadership of Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel to correct the 
injustice done to the peasants of the area because of a 
steep rise in the government’s demand for land revenue. 
Women were not visible at first but they soon out¬ 
numbered men. They thronged political gatherings and 
also organised their own separate meetings. Sardar Patel 
made special appeals to them saying that in steadfastness 
of purpose, simplicity and purity, women were better 
than men. The peasants of Bardoli were forced to leave 
their land; their cows and buffaloes were confiscated; 
their household goods were auctioned. But they still 
refused to pay the taxes. Maniben Patel (daughter of 
Sardar Patel), Mithuben Petit and Bhaktiben Desai 
(Darbar Gopaldas was her husband) pitched their tents 
on the land declared to be sold by the government. 27 





MANIBEN PATEL 
(1903-1990) 


Participated in the Non Cooperation 
Movement and Salt Satyagraha and Quit 
India Movement. She was elected M.P. and 
was connected with educational institutions 
including the Gujarat Vidyapith, Vallabh 
Vidyanagar, Bardoli Swaraj Ashram and 
Navajivan Trust 



MITHUBEN PETIT 
(1892-1973) 

She participated in the Non Cooperation 
Movement and Dandi March and Quit India 
Movement. Received Padma Shri Award in 
1961 for her social work 
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Lilavati Munshi (K.M. Munshi 
was her husband) Kumud Desai 
and Gunvanti Ghia also played 
an important role in Bardoli. 

Several women were arrested and 
imprisoned. Bardoli set a new trend 
as this was the first time that simple, 
uneducated, unsophisticated rural 
women participated in the freedom 
struggle. Bardoli created a cadre of 
women leadership and a band of 
volunteers and workers. It bridged 
the gap between the elite and the 
common women...Bardoli provided 
a springboard and the women and 
the organisations remained in the (1899-1978) 

forefront of the nationalist agitation Associated with the freedom struggle since 
. o 1920s, she was active in the Salt Satygraha 

both in 1930 and 1942. 



Mithuben Petit addressing a gathering during the Salt Satyagraha on Chowpaty, Bombay, 1930 



LILAVATI MUNSHI 





Civil Disobedience Movement 
(Salt Satyagraha) 

The Indian National Congress at its session in 
Lahore in 1929 adopted the goal of puma swaraj or 
complete independence and authorised Civil Disobedience, 
i.e. defiance of government laws, but it left the time and 
method of defiance wholly to the Mahatma. 

Gandhi sent a letter to the Viceroy, Lord Irwin, 
which was a kind of ultimatum, consisting of a list of 



Gandhiji on the way to Dandi with Satyagrahis, March 1930 
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demands, including the abolition of the salt tax. The tax 
on salt cost the poor five annas per year and Gandhi 
considered it the most iniquitous of levies. As Lord 
Irwin did not respond, Gandhi announced that he would 
launch a Civil Disobedience movement and the weapon 
he chose was salt. He announced his intention to launch 
a satyagraha by breaking the Salt Law by marching from 
Sabarmati Ashram to Dandi, a deserted village on the sea 
coast of Gujarat, two hundred miles away. 

On March 12,1930, Gandhi began his historic march 
to Dandi. The 79 satyagrahis included scholars, journalists, 
weavers, untouchables but no women. When the women of 
Sabarmati Ashram suggested that he should take at least 
four or five of them along, he refused saying that just as 
it would be cowardice for Hindus to keep cows in front of 
them while going to war, similarly it would be considered 
cowardly to keep women with them on the march. 


Parsi women taking part in a peaceful procession during the ‘Salt Satyagraha August 2,1930 
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Gandhi prescribed a specific role for women, 
which could, he said, be a more active one than in the 
Non Cooperation movement: “Picketing of shops selling 
liquor and foreign goods was to be the exclusive concern 
of women... Millions of women in our hamlets know 
what unemployment means. Today, the ‘Charkha Sangh’ 
covers over one hundred thousand women against less 
than 10,000 men... Let the women of India take up these 
activities, specialise in them, they would contribute more 
than men to national freedom. They would have an access 
to power and self confidence to which they have hitherto 
been strangers.” 


mm, 


But women refused to be restrained in this manner. 
This division of sexes in a non-violent movement seemed 
to women unnatural and contrary to the awakened 
consciousness of modern Indian womanhood. They felt 
that no marches, no demonstrations should take place 
without them. Khurshedben Naoroji, grand-daughter of 
Dadabhai Naoroji, wrote an angry letter asking Gandhi 

why he was preventing women from breaking 
the Salt Law. Margaret Cousins wrote 
an article in ‘Stree Dharma’, the 
journal of the Women’s Indian 
Association, protesting against 
women’s exclusion. “In these 
stirring, critical days of India’s 
destiny, there should be no 
watertight compartments of 
service. Women asked that 
no conferences, congresses or 
commissions should be held 


KHURSHEDBEN NAOROJI 
(1917-1968) 

She was sent by Mahatma Gandhi to work 
amongst the Pathan followers of Abdul Gaffar 
Khan. She succeeded superbly and became the 
favourite sister of Pathans 
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without the presence of women. Similarly, women must ask 
that no marches, no imprisonments, no demonstrations 
organised for the welfare of India should prohibit women 
from a share in them.” 29 Durgabai was also against the 
idea of excluding women from the Dandi march. In her 
letter of protest to Gandhi, she wrote, “We women should 
be allowed to join.” 30 Kamaladevi Chattopadhyay was also 
deeply disappointed. She wrote, “I was told that Gandhiji 
did not want them as he had other programmes reserved 
for them. I was flabbergasted. I had built up a whole edifice 
of hopes involving women in this great adventure. They 
simply had to do it, I told myself in desperation. I rushed 
to Surat, took a bus to Jambusar where he was expected 
to halt... the heat was burning up all my insides... Young 
and energetic, how could I be wilting after this short 
trip. Here was an old man doing on an average ten miles 
a day. I quailed within myself - how was I to champion 
the cause of millions of Indian women? I watched him 


Women are seen collecting brine in salt pans, 1930 
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as he talked to the gathering in his chaste Gujarati, but 
simple enough for even the young to follow. It revolved 
round his present mission, what he expected of the people. 
The secret of freedom is fearlessness. That gives you self 
confidence. When you have self confidence you do not 
resort to violence...” 

Her conversation with Gandhiji was brief. She 
asked, “Why have you not included women?” He replied, 
“The tasks reserved for them are a tribute to the high 
qualities they possess, such as promotion of swadeshi 
through promotion of indigenous production and their 
exclusive use; picketing of foreign goods; elimination 
of liquor from our society. The call for them was not for 
slogan shouting or marches, but utter dedication, which 
was a natural quality of women.” But I had to persist, “Let 
them do all this and also participate in direct action. The 
significance of a non-violent struggle is that the weakest 

can take an equal part with the strongest 
and share in the triumph as you 
yourself have said. This struggle 
is ideally suited to them.” He 
readily conceded, only he did 
not want the other sector 
to be neglected. “Are you 
content,” he asked... “I have 
one more request to make. 
I want you to give a call to 
the women asking them to 

KAMALADEVI CHATTOPADHYAYA 
(1903-1988) 

Contributed to the Indian Independence 
movement; was the driving force behind 
the renaissance of Indian handicrafts, 
hand looms, and theater in independent 
India; helped to uplift the socio-economic 
standard of Indian women by pioneering 
the cooperative movement 
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join the struggle. I would like to carry the message,” she 
said. His eyes twinkled as he gave a hearty laugh, “You 
don’t know your sisters, if you think they need a special 
message.” “It is because I have been in their world which 
is confined to the four walls. This is their chance to emerge 
out and realise their strength,” she insisted. He was not 
convinced. But as I was so insistent, he said he would. He 
held out a paper with a few lines on it. “All may regard this 
as the word from me that all are free and those who are 
ready are expected to start Civil Disobedience regarding 
the Salt Law from 6 April,” he wrote. 31 

Kamaladevi was thrilled. Once she obtained 
Gandhiji’s permission, she organised volunteers in all 
programmes. Bombay was her centre. Kamaladevi and 



Kamaladevi and others auctioning salt at Bombay 
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Avantikabai Gokhale were among the first women to break 
the Salt Law. 

Scenes of wild enthusiasm were witnessed in 
Bombay city. The front line unit to formally break the Salt 
Law was to consist of seven persons - five men and two 
women. From early morning Bombay city was astir. Over 
1500 satyagrahis including a large number of women 
alligned themselves with four main processions and 
starting from different parts of the city proceeded towards 
Chowpatty. From the balconies and roofs, people showered 
rose petals until the road became a carpet of flowers. The 
procession was stopped in places as women sprinkled rose 
water from silver sprays and applied sandalwood paste 
and perfume and blessed those who were marching, by 
waving lights round their heads and faces for good omen. 
In addition to the main procession, small processions 
flying national flags and singing patriotic songs could 
be seen round the city. Cries of ‘namak kaida toda hai’ 


Kasturba with other salt satyagrahis, 1930 
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(we have broken the salt law), ‘Inquilab Zindabad and 
‘Mahatma Gandhi ki Jai resounded in the air. Over 
fifty thousand men and women gathered at Chowpatty 
in the early morning and as it was low tide, they waded 
through mud and mire for half a mile to fetch salt water. 
Kamaladevi writes, “The long narrow strip of sand that 
borders the city like a white ribbon was transformed this 
morning into another sea - a sea of human beings that 
swayed and danced and bobbed about even as did the 
deep azure waves that trimmed the shore...Hundreds and 
thousands now filled the water’s edge. And still they kept 
coming, thousands of women amongst them, striding 
like proud warriors, gracefully balancing their pitchers of 
maroon-red earth and shimmering brass that scattered 
a thousand hues as the sunrays struck them. Even as I 
lit my little fire to boil the salt water, I saw thousands of 
flame dancing in the wind. The copper pans sizzled in the 
laughter while their bosoms traced the white grains of salt 
as the heat lapped up the last drop of water.” 32 


Women in confrontation with the police, Bombay, 1930 
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The police arrived and started lathi charging and 
she saw people around her falling down. “A rough boot 
pushed me aside and I came down with my arm right on 
the burning pole. The police officer said “shall I take you to 
the hospital’. I said, No I don’t need anything.” 33 

When the police raided the Bombay Congress 
House where salt pans had been prepared, their way was 
blocked by Mrs. Perin Captain, Mrs. Jamnabhai Ratanben, 
and other women volunteers including Kamaladevi. 

Seven women including Kamaladevi, Lilavati 
Munshi and Lady Purshottamdas Thakurdas went to the 
Bombay High Court and created quite a sensation by 
selling packets of contraband salt in the Bar Library and 
Pleaders’ room. 

On June l, 1930, in the Wadala raid organised by 
the Bombay Provincial Congress Committee, 11 women 



Women’s procession, Bombay 1930 s 
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took part. Prominent among them were Jamunaben 
Valji, Hariben Purshottam and Mahalakshmi Vanilal. 
They were arrested and detained in the Salt Prevention 
Office in Wadala. Describing the Wadala salt raid, George 
Slocombe wrote in his dispatch in the Daily Herald , "... 
One of the raiders carried out her mission with quiet 
dignity, very impressive to behold. It was a woman who 
emerged from the crowd, climbed through the barbed wire 
and approached the salt mound, as if it were an altar, and 
filled her sari with salt as part of some unknown ritual.” 34 



HANSA MEHTA 
(1897-1995) 

She participated actively in the freedom 
movement, was first Vice Chancellor of 
M. S. University, Baroda 


On August 1, 1930, a procession, which included 
women, gathered to celebrate Tilak Day. Led by Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya, Sarojini Naidu, Kamaladevi, 
Hansa Mehta, Jaishri Raiji, Maniben Patel and others, 
they disobeyed police orders and marched into the Fort 
area in Bombay, where they squatted through the night 
in pouring rain and were arrested in the 
morning. Succession of women of 
the ‘War Council’ were arrested 
and made front page news. 


The ‘Rashtriya 

Stree Sabha’ published 
an advertisement in the 
‘Bombay Chronicle’ 
asking for volunteers: 
“Wanted 2,500 women 
volunteers for picketing 
of liquor shops in the city 
of Bombay. 500 liquor 
shops in Bombay require 
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at the rate of 4 women in two shifts of two hours each, 200 
women for regular picketing and 500 more for reserve.” 35 

Hansa Mehta, Jaishree Raiji and Lilavati Munshi 
who had been coopted as members of the Rashtriya Stree 
Samaj formed the ‘Desh Sevika Sangh’ which played an 
important role in organising picketing in Bombay. Since 
picketing was so effective, the government declared it 
illegal. 36 Through the summer of 1930, “day by day, the 
streets of Bombay would be livened in the early morning 
with songs of freedom sung by troupes of patriots rousing 
the people to action... Women could be found all over the 
city, sitting outside the liquor shops and foreign cloth 
shops, plying their little spinning wheels (called taklis) 
silently warning every Indian that he must not buy from 
that shop... Many of the women had never taken part in 
public life before. Some came straight out of purdah; at the 


Women picketers ready to move to Moolji Jhetha Market, Mumbai, 1930 
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end of the day, they would have no idea how to go home, 
and must patiently wait till a husband or a son came to 
take them away.” 37 

After Gandhi’s arrest on May 5, 1930, the citizens 
of Bombay took out a procession to register their protest. 
Several hundred women took part in this. When Bombay 
citizens congregated in thousands to congratulate Abbas 
Tyabji and his party on their arrest on May 12, 1939, 
women were present in large numbers. 


SARALADEVI SARABHAI 

(1896-1975) 

President, Videsh Kapad Bahishkar 
Samiti to ban use of foreign cloth and 
popualarize swadeshi 



As Gandhi marched to Dandi, women were 
everywhere on the way to greet him and to hear him speak. 


At Abhrama on April 10, in 
than 2000 were women. At 
Matwar, on the next day, a 
quarter of the audience was 
women. When he arrived 
at Dandi on April 13, 560 
women received him. 38 In 
his speeches all along the 
way from Ahmedabad to 
Dandi, Gandhi exhorted 
women not to carry chatties 
of toddy , to picket shops 
selling foreign cloth and 
liquor, to wear khadi and 
spin on the charkha . 39 
On the day of his arrival 
in Dandi, he convened a 
conference of women and 
assigned them the task 
of picketing shops selling 


an audience of 5000, more 
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liquor and foreign cloth. The meeting was attended by 
Hansa Mehta, Jaishree Raiji, Ganga Patel, Bossa ben 
Captain, Nargis Captain and many others. He asked 
women to come out of their homes and be fearless. A 
committee was formed with Hamida Tyabji as President 
and Mithuben Petit as Secretary to implement the 
programme. The women of Gujarat made their intention 
clear. They wanted to actively participate in the movement. 
In a letter addressed to the Viceroy, they placed on record 
the following resolution: “We, the undersigned women 
of Gujarat, have come to the conclusion that we may not 
keep ourselves aloof from the great national upheaval that 
is taking place...” 40 Gandhi nominated Sarojini Naidu to 
lead the raid on Dharasana Salt Works. 



In Gujarat, where women’s participation was very 
large, special classes were started in Sabarmati Ashram 
to train women satyagrahis . To popularise the boycott 
of foreign cloth, a ‘Videsh Kapad Bahishkar Samiti’ was 
formed in Ahmedabad with Saraladevi Sarabhai 
as President and Mridula Sarabhai as 
Secretary. It organised daily processions 
in which women wore saffron saris 
with volunteers’ badges pinned on 
them, held meetings and issued 
cyclostyled sheets which were 
distributed throughout the city. 41 
They collected foreign cloth and 
lit bonfires with them. Volunteers 
went from door to door to collect 


MRIDULA SARABHAI 
(1911 -1974) 

A freedomfighter from her childhood, she helped 
to organise the Youth Conference in Rajkot in 1927 
and joined the Congress Seva Dal during the 
Salt Satyagraha 
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RAIHANA TYABJI 
(1901-1975) 

Played an important role in Non Cooperation 
movement, inspiring the masses to adopt 
swadeshi as the principle of their lives. She rose 
to presidentship of the Youth League of Congress 



signatures for the pledge of swadeshi. Women volunteers 
stood outside shops selling foreign cloth and liquor and 
persuading customers not to buy. Trucks and carts carrying 
liquor and foreign clothes were stopped. Once news came 
that a large quantity of liquor was being brought into 
Ahmedabad to be taken to Shahibag police station and 
auctioned in retail shops. It was decided that women 
would prevent this. At dawn, batches of women volunteers 
went out to prevent the liquor carts from coming but 
they were arrested before they could act and were taken 
to jail. Mridula, in her characteristic, fearless manner, 
caught hold of the reins of the horses of a cart, prevented 
it from advancing and was arrested. The ‘Rashtriya Stree 
Sabha’, a women’s organisation, launched an intensive 
campaign for the propagation 
of swadeshi . 42 It started classes 
for poor women where they were 
taught to embroider khadi which 
was sold by its members along 
with other khadi goods as part of 
their programme to popularise 
swadeshi. Kasturba, Sarladevi 
Sarabhai, Indumati Sheth, 

Mithuben Petit, Nanduben 
Kanuga and Khurshedben 
Navroji were among the leaders 
in Ahmedabad. A picketing 
association was formed with 
Shardaben Mehta as President 
and Mridula Sarabhai and 
Indumati Sheth as Secretaries. 
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Raihana Tyabji belonged to an elite Muslim family. 
Her grandfather, Badruddin Tyabji, was the first Indian 
Judge on the original side of the Bombay High Court 
and the third president of the Indian National Congress. 
Raihana was the daughter of Badruddin Tyabji’s eldest 
daughter, Ameena, who worked for girls’ education and 
participated in the freedom struggle. Raihana’s father, 
Abbas Tyabji, was the chief judge of the erstwhile Baroda 
state. Before 1919, though a moderate nationalist at heart, 
Tyabji was a loyal subject of the Raj but when he was 
appointed by the Congress on the Commission to enquire 
into the Jallianwala Bagh massacre, he became aware of 
the atrocities committed by the British government. His 
life changed. He resigned from his position and joined 


Women raising slogans against Britishers in 1930 
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the freedom struggle. Raihana recalled how conventional, 
aristocratic and anglicised the Tyabji family was and how 
their lives were transformed: “All our clothes, the richest 
clothes, silks, velvets, satins, gold, silver, all were burnt... 
We had committed ourselves to khadi , and what would be 
the idea of keeping these silks and satins. There were huge 
bonfires where all foreign clothes were burnt. I participated 
in these campaigns but I did not go to prison.” 43 She had 
earlier participated in the Non Cooperation movement 
and picketed shops selling liquor and had been arrested. 
She was the first Muslim woman to sing Vande Mataram 
at the Congress session in 1921 where the non cooperation 
resolution was adopted. Abbas Tyabji wrote in his Diary, 
“We got news of the picketing of election in Surat. Hamida 
and some other girls were arrested and as we learnt today 
placed in a cage for some hours and then discharged. 


Tribal girls manufacturing salt, Ghansoli, Maharashtra, 1930 
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Dear Raihana was reported yesterday as having taken a 
prominent part in picketing the polling booths in Nadiad. 
She was arrested with many others and then freed...I am 
so glad she had an opportunity to take part in this fight.” 44 

Women carried on their picketing despite 
government ordinances prohibiting this. Vanar senas 
were formed by young girls and children who organised 
prabhat pheris in the early morning which moved around 
the city singing patriotic songs. Women joined all these 
in large numbers. While a few were wives or daughters of 
millowners, most were not from such affluent families. 
For instance, Gangaben Vaidya had become a widow at 
sixteen. She had read about Gandhi’s struggle in South 
Africa and met him in Bombay. She became an inmate of 


Manufacturing salt at Madras beach, 1930 
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Sabarmati Ashram and led a procession of 1200 women 
in Borsad. The procession was lathi charged and she was 
severely beaten and bled profusely, but she refused to give 
up the tricolor flag she was carrying. She was in and out 
of jail till 1934 after which she settled in Bochasan doing 
constructive work in rural areas. 

Sale of contraband salt was taking place all over 
Gujarat. Volunteers moved around singing in chorus-‘We 
have broken the salt law which will wreck the Empire.’ 
‘Gulamini ratre (in the night of slavery)/swataritrata 
ne vhane (in the dawn of freedom )/saprte dhade sabras 
sabras (start the day with rock salt)’ and Danko vagyo 
ladvaiya shura jagajo re (The bell has sounded brave 
warriors arise) 

‘Young people come forward as soldiers of Hind 

Lathi charge in Dharasana, bullets in Peshawar 

Atrocities in Sholapur and Viramgam 

They are looting us in daylight and beating our 

women with lathis 

The British are sucking our blood 

Young men, you cannot let this happen in your home 

You cannot sit at home, it does not beho’ve you’. 45 

Songs such as these reverberated through the cities 
and villages of Gujarat. 

The Salt Satyagraha in Madras was led by 
T. Prakasam. He was arrested and so was Nageswara Rao 
Pantulu. 46 

In Bengal, in the sea side districts of Midnapur, 
Khulna, Chittagong, and 24 Parganas, thousands of 
women joined the movement and courted arrest. In 
Calcutta, a Ladies Picketing Board was formed and various 
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women’s organisations such as the ‘Nari Satyagraha 
Samiti’, ‘Rashtriya Mahila Sangh’, ‘Nikhil Jatiya Nari 
Sangh’ broke the salt law and sent batches of women for 
picketing shops and courting arrest. On April 13, 1930, 
the Jallianwala Day was remembered by women taking 
out a procession which ended in Cornwallis Square 
where a meeting was held and contraband salt sold. The 
procession was led by Urmila Devi. 

About sixty women led by Saudamini Mehta and Bimal 
Prabhadevi wearing Congress badges went to the Mohan 
Bagan football ground and tried to persuade the players not 
to play, to which they readily agreed. Women picketed cinema 
houses asking the audience not to watch British films. 47 

About a hundred girl students led by Prabhavati 
Das Gupta and Lotika Basu of the Civil Disobedience 


Kamala Devi leading the flag procession, Bombay, 1930 
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Committee picketed the Senate House as a result of which 
the Preliminary Law examination had to be postponed. 
Women led by Kalyani Das picketed Bethune College. 

Midnapur was once again active in the Civil 
Disobedience movement. From April 6 onwards the Salt 
Law was being continually violated and the number of salt 
centres kept on increasing. All the leaders were arrested 
and police repression continued. Despite police lathi 
charge and beating people with boots and cane, the people 
did not lose their spirit. 

In Barisal, women lay on the ground to prevent the 
issue of liquor and ganja from the ware houses. The police 
came and bodily removed them. 

In Delhi, 24 girl guides refused to salute the Union 
Jack as a result of which their names were struck off the 
rolls. A large number of women were arrested and some 
hundreds went to the court to persuade lawyers to withdraw 
from the court and close it down. Among those who were 
injured that day was Kamala Nehru’s mother. A 
police officer declared the assembly unlawful 
and threatened to fire unless the crowd 
dispersed. The women refused to move 
until the police were withdrawn. The 
police withdrew and the women 
continued their procession. 

Satyavati, grand-daughter 
of Swami Shraddhanand, was an 
important leader in Delhi. At the 
age of twenty three she plunged 
into the freedom struggle in 1930. 

SATYAVATI DEVI 
(1906 -1945) 

She was the first woman to organise a labour strike at 
Birla mill, Delhi. A fiery speaker, she 
favoured the revival of village industry. Gandhi named 

her ‘Tufani Beheri ’ 
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She led women to picket shops, held meetings and tried 
to persuade rich ladies who came to bathe in the River 
Jamuna to give up foreign clothes. She was arrested under 
Section 108 of the Indian Penal Code and was asked to 
furnish security of five hundred rupees or show good 
behavior for six months. As she refused, she was sent 
to jail and sentenced to six months imprisonment. She 
was again arrested in 1932 and this time sentenced for 
two years. 

The students of Indraprastha School and College, 
Delhi were also active in the freedom movement. They 
participated in peaceful activities like hoisting the Tricolor 
in the college premises and singing patriotic songs. I.P. 
school and college played a significant role because its 
Australian Principal Miss Gminer was a Theosophist and 
a follower of Annie Besant. The Chief Commissioner of 



Ramibai Kamdar with Congress supporters unfurled the flag at Esplanade Maidan, Bombay, 1930 
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Delhi threatened to withdraw the official grant unless Miss 
Gminer gave up her political activities. However, Babu 
Jugal Kishore, founder of the school and college accepted 
the challenge and appealed to the public for funds to make 
up the loss resulting from the withdrawal of the grant. 48 

The effectiveness of picketing on the sale of foreign 
cloth was considerable. The Delhi Satyagraha Report 
of 1930 recorded, “On the whole, we can safely say that 
not a yard of foreign cloth is being sold openly in Delhi 
and every effort is being made to reduce leakage to the 
minimum.” 49 At a public meeting held at Delhi grounds 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Vedi, the police indulged in 
lathi charge and arrested all the women leaders who came 
to the dais to speak. The government was gloating over 
the alleged fact that the Civil Disobedience movement was 
weakening, then why had five hundred policemen armed 
with lathis and rifles been sent to disperse a peaceful 
meeting? Among the other women who addressed the 
gathering were Kausalya Devi (sister of Satyavati) and Raj 
Rani. One of the women who had been beaten by the police 
had a miscarriage. 50 

Government officials were seriously worried about 
the large scale participation by women. In a letter to 
W.W. Emerson, Secretary to the Govt, of India, Home 
Department, a special officer of the Political Department 
wrote, “Any measure which may have the effect of stopping 
women from participating in the next movement is strongly 
recommended. Apart from the undesired political effects of 
imprisoning women picketers or boycotters, there will be 
a difficulty in providing jail accommodation if the number 
is large.” 51 

In United Provinces, women played a far more 
prominent role in the Civil Disobedience movement than 
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at the earlier mass movements. Swamp Rani Nehru was 
in the forefront of the movement. Within two weeks of 
the Dandi March, there was a proliferation of women’s 
meetings and salt making by women. Undoubtedly, the salt 
metaphor had struck a responsive chord. As Kamaladevi 
Chattopadhyaya said: 

“The veil of centuries was torn asunder. Women 
young and old, rich and poor came tumbling out in their 
hundreds and thousands, shaking off the traditional 
shackles that had held them so long. Valiantly they went 
forward without a trace of fear or embarrassment. They 
stood at street corners with little packages of salt, crying 
out ‘We have broken the Salt Law and are free. Who will 
buy the salt of freedom? Do you want the salt of freedom?’ 
Their cries never went unheeded. Every passerby stopped, 
slipped a coin into their hands and held out proudly a tiny 
pinch of salt.” 52 



The arrest of Jawaharlal Nehru had a great impact. 

Amidst reports of the resignation of 
Legislative Council members and 
lawyers, protest meetings were 
held all over the province. The 
Civil Disobedience movement 
was perceived by women as 
their own movement. 


SWARUP RANI NEHRU 
(1868-1938) 

Mother of Jawaharlal Nehru, she played an 
important role in freedom movement in 
Allahabad 


The typical pattern 
was for volunteers to take 
out a procession in the city 
with a handcart with the 
salt-making paraphernalia 
on it. It would stop at street 
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corners and salt would be made on the spot. The salt was 
then packed and sold immediately at the rate of one anna 
per packet. Such was the enthusiasm of the people that the 
packets of salt were sold instantaneously. 53 


Meetings were held in cities all over the United 
Provinces. Allahabad was the centre of activity with 
Swarup Rani Nehru and Uma Nehru taking the lead. 



Women celebrated ‘days’ and ‘weeks’ such as ‘Mahila 
Divas’, ‘Charkha Week’, ‘Boycott Week’, etc. Enthusiasm 
for khadi reached such heights that even deities in temples 
began to be dressed in khadi . The streets of Allahabad saw 
teachers, housewives, women from the middle and lower 
middle classes, women from high and low castes marching 
and picketing, braving lathis and charging horses. Kamala 
Nehru played a very prominent role in organising women 
for picketing. She formed an association of women to teach 
them spinning. Jawaharlal’s younger sister, Krishna also 
joined the movement. The atmosphere was so charged that 
it was not difficult to organise groups for 
picketing cloth and liquor shops all over 
Allahabad. An organisation called 
‘Desh Sevika Sangh’ was formed 
with branches to organise various 
activities. There are numerous 
examples of the strength and 
involvement of women. Some 
were educated but often these 
women had come out of their 
homes for the first time. 54 


KAMALA NEHRU 
(1899-1936) 

In the Salt Satyagraha in 1930 she organised 
groups of women in Allahabad and picketed 
shops selling foreign cloth and liquor 
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Such large scale participation by women alarmed 
the police. The I.G. of Police, UP complained: 

“The Indian woman is struggling for domestic and 
national liberty at the same time and like a woman she is 
utterly unreasonable and illogical in her demands and in 
her methods, but like a woman she has enormous influence 
over the stronger sex... many loyal officials including police 
officers have suffered more from taunts and abuse from 
their female relatives than from any other source.” 55 

Official records also noted that the Civil 
Disobedience movement had received 'unexpected 
assistance’ from women: “Thousands of them, many from 
good family and high educational attainments, suddenly 
emerged from the seclusion of their homes, and in some 
instances actually from purdah in order to join Congress 
demonstrations and assist in picketing; and their presence 
on these occasions made the work of police particularly 
unpleasant.” 

A procession of 5000 women inaugurated the 



Civil Disobedience movement in Punjab. As 
elsewhere, prabhat pheris , picketing 



leaders in Lahore. Mrs. Zutshi’s 
daughter, Manmohini Sehgal, 
recalls how Jawaharlal Nehru 
came to Lahore and angrily 
said to her mother, “everywhere 
else the movement has started 


LADO RANI ZUTSHI 
(1882-1968) 

Lado Rani Zutshi was a leading woman 
freedom fighter of Punjab. 
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but you are still debating. What is the matter?' When the 
women pointed out that Punjab was not near the sea, 
Nehru said, “Don’t be silly. You may not have the sea but 
you have a big river, the Ravi, and breaking the salt law is 
only a symbol.” 56 The upshot of this was a huge meeting 
at Baradari on the banks of river Ravi. On April 10, a 
mammoth meeting was held in the Municipal Gardens 
of Lahore outside Mori Gate. At least 40,000 persons 
were present including thousands of women. A group of 
women put the tilak on the foreheads of Dr. Satyapal and 
Dr. Mohammad Alam and garlanded them amid repeated 
cries of jais . 57 

Satyagraha was launched in Jullundur (now 
Jalandhar) on April 17 by Lala Hans Raj in a crowd of 
about 20,000. A procession comprising of 400 women 
marched to the Gandhi mandap where they performed the 
tilak ceremony and manufactured salt. 58 

In July 1930, when Lord Irwin was to address 
the Central Legistative Assembly, a group of 27 women 
volunteers from Lahore, Ambala and Simla were chosen 
for picketing on the first day. Just before the session was 
to begin, these women went in groups of twos and threes 
and stood outside the Central Legislative Assembly Hall. 
They had black flags hidden under the folds of their saris. 
As soon as the Viceroy came and got down from his car, 
they took out the black flags and waving them said “Irwin 
Go Back.” Then they marched back singing national songs. 
Back in Lahore, Manmohini Sehgal, who was President of 
the students’ union, organised a strike and picketing at the 
college gates. She was arrested with her friends and lodged 
in Lahore jail together with her mother, Lado Rani Zutshi, 
Aruna Asaf Ali, Parvati Devi, Satyavati and Kamla Nehru’s 
mother, Rajpati Kaul. 59 
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The women of Bihar also came forward. Prabhavati 
Devi was at the forefront of the freedom struggle in Bihar. 
In 1932, at the annual session of the Indian National 
Congress in Ramgarh, Prabhavati was appointed leader 
of the women volunteers. Mira Devi, daughter of S.B. 
Bhattacharya, a professor of St. Columbus College, 
Hazaribag was arrested. Mrs. Hasan Imam addressed 
several meetings in Patna and Barh. Women organised a 
procession in Patna on July 15 to inaugurate a campaign 
of boycott of British goods. The Patna branch of the 
‘Ghorekamimi Nari Samiti’ founded an industrial school 
for women at which they were taught handicrafts which 
were sold at an annual exhibition, called ‘Ananda Bazaar’. 
During the week ending July 25, 1930, there were two 
demonstrations in Patna in which about 3000 women 
took part. Mrs. Hasan Imam, Mrs. C.C. Das and her 
daughter Sami, Gauri Das and Smt. Vindhya Vasini Devi 
were summoned to court under section 30 of the Police 
Act and section 143 of the Indian Penal Code. Mrs. Imam 
was fined Rs.200 and the others Rs. 100 each. A committee 
was formed in Muzaffarpur to propagate spinning. Women 
toured various parts of Bihar propagating the use of 
charkha and advocating non-payment of chowkidari tax . 60 

Among the women who took part in the movement 
in Karnataka were Kamaladevi Chattopadhyay, Umabai 
Kundapur, Krishnabai Panjikar, and Ballari Siddama. 
Gowramma and her co-workers offered satyagraha in 
front of the house of the Patel of Akonji, a village in North 
Kanara. The police beat the women with canes, dragged 
them out of their homes and abused them in foul language. 
Women gave food and shelter to men who were carrying 
on their work incognito. They often acted as messengers 
carrying information from one camp to another. 61 
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As in the Non Cooperation movement, so also in 
the Salt Satyagraha, the women of East Godavari District 
of Andhra Pradesh came forward to join the movement. 
When the campaign was started by the district leader, 
Sambamurty, a number of women joined the procession to 
break the Salt Law at Chollangi, a coastal town in the district. 
Vedantam Kamaldevi of Kakinada played a prominent role. 
She was arrested and imprisoned for six months. 

Durgabai played an important role in the Salt 
Satyagraha. She persuaded both Kaleswara Rao and 
T. Prakasam to break the Salt Law in Madras where a 
satyagraha shibiram called Udaya Vanam was set up 
at Rayapeta. Before his arrest, Prakasam nominated 
Durgabai as the 'dictator’, which meant that she was to 
take over the leadership in case he was arrested. She led 50 
volunteers to the sea coast to break the Salt Law. She also 
toured extensively and addressed numerous meetings. She 
was arrested in May 1930 and sent to Vellore jail. 

There were many instances of prominent men 
being subjected to lathi blows and women coming to their 
rescue. The famous leader Sambamurty was thrown to the 
ground by the Police Inspector and he lost consciousness. 
The Inspector then kicked the unconscious leader with his 
boot. Durgabai, who was present, stepped in between him 
and the police and said, "Only over my corpse will I allow 
the police to touch my beloved leader with their lathis.” 
On another occasion, when a procession was on its way 
to Marina Beach in Madras city in order to break the Salt 
Law, the Police Commissioner gave them two minutes to 
turn back. Women, like Durgabai, who were in the front, 
refused to move. Police made a lathi charge and many were 
wounded. Durgabai attended to the wounded by tearing 
off her sari pallu and rendering first aid. 62 
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Women sold khaddar in the streets which was an 
offence at the time and many were arrested and sent to jail. 

In Orissa, under the leadership of Gopalbandhu 
Chaudhari, the Salt Satyagraha was very effective 
particularly in the coastal districts of Balasore, Cuttack and 
Puri. Women in Balasore participated under the leadership 
of Rama Devi, Malati Chaudhary and Annapurna Devi. 
They visited every house from village to village to mobilise 
women. In Cuttack, Kujang became an important centre 
for the salt campaign. 



The participation of the North East in the freedom 
struggle is a story of courage and valour which has been 
neglected. Among the women freedom fighters, Rani 
Gaidinliu (1915-1993) was one of the bravest. “We are free 
people, white men should not rule over us”, this was her 
call to the ethnic Naga tribes of the North East. She joined 
the freedom struggle when she was only 13. In 1932, she 
and her followers were arrested and after a ten months trial, 
she was sentenced to life imprisonment. From 1933 to 1947 

she stayed in different jails and was released 
only after independence in 1947 after 
spending 14 years in jail. Jawaharlal Nehru 
gave her the title of Rani or queen of 
her people. 


Women in the Princely states 
did not lag behind. In Viramgam, 
Gujarat, in May 1930, a group of 
satyagrahis were surrounded by 
the police for several hours. In the 
scorching heat of the sun, they 
were naturally thirsty. A procession 


Rani Gaidinliu (1915-1993) 

A Naga political leader who joined the freedom 
movement at the age of 13. Arrested during Salt 
Satyagraha in 1932 and in prison for 14 years. 
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of about 700 women carrying water pitchers on their 
heads to give water to the satyagrahis , was disbanded by 
the police. Neil and Fletcher, two Englishmen in charge 
of the Kharaghoda salt works and Gholap, the District 
Magistrate, ordered troops on horses to disperse the 
women. Seven hundred women were lathi charged and 
caned. 63 During the satyagrahas in the states of Rajkot and 
Limbdi in 1938-39, women were very active. 64 In Rajkot, 
Kasturba was jailed along with Maniben Patel and Mridula 
Sarabhai. Kamaladevi organised agitation in the Ram Durg 
state in Karnataka. 65 

The same story was repeated in different parts of 
India-women marching in processions, singing patriotic 
songs, picketing shops selling foreign cloth and liquor, selling 
contraband salt, propagating use of swadeshi and khadi and 
use of charkha. Over 80,000 persons were arrested during 
the Salt Satyagraha, 17,000 of whom were women. 66 

To Nehru, women’s participation in large numbers in 
the national struggle in response to Gandhi’s call was a kind 
of social revolution. It gave women a new cause and a sense 
of commitment. He wrote in the ‘Discovery of India’, “...A 
remarkable thing happened. One woman came in the front 
and took charge of the struggle... Here were these women, 
women of the upper or middle classes, leading sheltered lives 
in their homes-peasant women, working class women, rich 
women-pouring out in their tens of thousands in defiance of 
government orders and police lathi .” 67 


Quit India Movement 

The year 1939 saw the beginning of the Second 
World War in Europe. Gandhi felt that India should not 
participate in the war. However, he was ready to consider 
helping the British Government in the war, provided it 
made a firm commitment that independence would be 
granted to India. As the British were not prepared to do 
this, Gandhi decided to initiate his Individual Satyagraha. 
He launched it at a very difficult time, when the space for a 
mass movement was extremely limited as the government 
had framed a Revolutionary Movements Ordinance 
which was to be promulgated if the Congress launched a 
movement. Gandhi, therefore, announced a very limited 
campaign in which only individuals, who were selected 
with great care, would be allowed to join. The type of 
satyagraha they would offer was more symbolic than real. 
They would give notice of their intention to make an anti 
war speech which was prepared beforehand by Gandhi 
and every speaker had to strictly adhere to it. Gandhi 
declared that this movement was merely to assert the right 
to freedom of speech. 

The campaign was opened by Vinoba Bhave on 
October 17, 1940. Among the women who took part in 
this were Sarojini Naidu, Vijayalakshmi Pandit, Sucheta 
Kripalani, Satyawati, Aruna Asaf Ali, and many others. 
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By 1942, Hitler had captured almost all the countries 
of Europe, constantly bombing Britain and advancing 
towards Moscow. On the Pacific Front, the Japanese army 
had captured Hong Kong, Malaysia and Singapore and 
the British had started withdrawing from Rangoon. The 
Japanese invasion of India seemed imminent. Gandhi 
appealed to the British to withdraw from India and 
leave India to her fate: “For Heaven’s sake leave India 
alone. Let us breathe in the air of freedom...” This appeal 
was known as the ‘Quit India’ slogan and people waited 
anxiously to see what kind of action was contemplated by 
the Mahatma. The Congress Working Committee met in 
Wardha on July 14, 1942 and passed a resolution calling 
for the immediate withdrawal of British rule from India. 
The All India Congress Committee which met in Bombay 
on August 7-8, 1942, reiterated this decision. It resolved 
“to sanction, for the vindication of India’s inalienable 
right to freedom and independence, the starting of a 
mass struggle on non-violent lines on the widest possible 
scale so that the country might utilise all the non-violent 
strength it had gathered during the last twenty-two years 
of peaceful struggle. Such a peaceful struggle would be 
under the inevitable leadership of Mahatma Gandhi.” 68 
Anticipating that if the Congress leaders were arrested, 
“every Indian who desires freedom and strives for it must 
be his own guide... Let every Indian consider himself a 
free man”, Gandhi declared in his passionate ‘Do or Die’ 
speech at the Gowalia Tank Maidan in Bombay on August 
8, 1942. On August 9, Gandhi and all major leaders and 
members of the Congress Working Committee, were 
arrested in the early morning to pre-empt the movement 
from succeeding. This marked the beginning of what 
came to known as the Quit India movement. On the face 
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of it, the Quit India movement was not very conducive 
to women’s participation. Unlike the Non Cooperation 
and Civil Disobedience movements, there were no clear 
directives on how the movement should be conducted and 
the arrest of Gandhi and the Congress leaders at the very 
outset threw things into disarray. 

Gandhi was to address a meeting in Shivaji Park 
in Dadar (Bombay) that evening and Kasturba offered to 
take his place. In case she was arrested, she dictated a note 
to Dr. Sushila Nayyar to be read at the meeting: “Gandhiji 
poured out his heart to you for two hours at the All India 
Congress Committee meeting last night. What more am 
I to add to that? All that remains for us is to live up to 
his ideals. The women of India have to prove their mettle. 
They should all join the struggle, regardless of caste or 
creed. Truth and non-violence must be our watchwords.” 69 
On the way to the meeting, they were stopped by police 
officers who pleaded with them not to proceed. One lakh 
people at Shivaji Park went wild with enthusiasm to see 
Kasturba but she and Sushila Nayyar were arrested and 
taken to Arthur Road Prison in Bombay. 

As news of these arrests spread, spontaneous 
hartals took place all over 
the country. People took 
out processions, held 
demonstrations and meetings 
and organised strikes in 
schools and colleges. 

KASTURBA 
(1869 -1944) 

In 1904 she helped in the establishment of 
Phoenix Settlement in South Africa. In 1913 she 
was arrested and sentenced to three months in 
prison for participating in a protest against the 
treatment of Indian immigrants in South Africa. 

She took an active part in all the Gandhian 

Satyagrahas 
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Young girls and old women in different parts of the 
country showed remarkable courage. In Assam, Kanaklata 
Barua, a young girl in her teens, led a procession of five 
hundred and was killed in police firing. In Midnapur 
district of Bengal, women played a notable part and were 
victims of police atrocities. In Gujarat, women stored 
bombs, acid and small arms in their homes for blowing up 
railway stations or cutting off telegraph lines. 


KANAKLATA BARUA 
(1924 - 1942) 

Also called Birbala and 
Shaheed (martyr), she was a freedom 
fighter from Assam. Was shot dead 
while leading a procession bearing 
the Tricolour during the Quit India 
Movement of 194 2 



In Bombay, one of the most dramatic episodes was 
the role of Usha Mehta who as a child had joined the vanar 
sena or monkey brigade during the Civil Disobedience 
movement, carrying secret messages for adults. When the 
Quit India movement 
started, Usha, 

together with some 
friends, operated 
an underground 
radio station named 
“Voice of Freedom”. 

The radio had its 
own transmitter, 
recording station, 
call sign and a 
distinct wave length. 

News of resistance 
and arrests, profiles 
of patriotic young 
men and women, 
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and Gandhi’s famous ‘Do or Die’ speech were broadcasted 
daily. In order to make sure that the police did not catch 
them, they kept on changing their abode. The main job of 
Usha was to broadcast news and give talks in Hindustani. 
Dr. Ram Manohar Lohia was the leader of this group. 
The ‘Congress Radio’ news broadcast at 7.30 pm from 
mid August to mid November 1942, was made by Usha 
Mehta till she was arrested. Usha was kept in a solitary 
cell for two months and interrogated daily. She was 
sentenced to four years rigorous imprisonment and sent to 
Yerawada jail where she found herself among 290 women 
political prisoners. 

Aruna Asaf Ali was one of the most important 
figures of the 1942 movement and became the leader of 
the underground movement. A warrant was issued for 
her arrest but for four years she remained underground 
avoiding arrest and trying to keep the movement alive. 
The All India Women’s Conference journal ‘Roshni’ 



described her as the ‘direct successor’ of Devi 
| Chaudhurani, the dacoit queen, who 
Liiii robbed the rich and gave to the poor. 70 


She worked closely with 



Jayprakash Narayan, Ashok Mehta, 


* Ram Manohar Lohia, Achyut 


Patwardhan, Usha Mehta and 
others. She published bulletins 
and edited with Lohia ‘Inquilab’, 
a monthly magazine of the 
Congress party. Yusuf Meherally 
wrote, “If the heroine of 1857 


USHA MEHTA 


(1920 - 2000) 

Remembered for organizing the underground radio 
station, during the Quit India Movement of 1942 
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was the Rani of Jhansi, that of the 1942 revolution was 
undoubtedly Aruna Asaf Ali.” 71 


Arana was a rebel from an early age. Born into a 
Bengali Hindu Brahmin family, educated in a convent 
school, she refused an arranged marriage and left home 
to take up a teaching job at the Gokhale Memorial Girls’ 
School in Calcutta. She met Asaf Ali, a Muslim barrister, 
twenty years older than her, and despite strong objections 
from her father married him. She moved to Delhi and 
was drawn into the freedom struggle. She joined the Civil 
Disobedience movement, broke the Salt Law and was 
arrested, sentenced and sent to Lucknow jail. 


In 1941, she was once again arrested during the 
Individual Satyagraha and sent to prison. 



Soon after the Quit India resolution was passed and 
the top Congress leaders were arrested, Aruna presided 
over a flag raising ceremony at the Gowalia Tank Maidan 
and announced the arrests which were a secret so far. As 
she unfurled the flag, police threw tear gas 
into the crowd. “The experience of that 
morning”, she recalled, “made me decide 
that I would not again tamely enter jail 
by offering Satyagraha ” 72 

The Quit India Movement 
spread to many areas particularly 
in parts of U.P., Bihar, Orissa, 

Karnataka, Maharashtra and 
some pockets in Bengal. Among 
the prominent leaders in Orissa 
was Malati Choudhury. Under her 


ARUNA ASAF ALI 
(1909-1996) 

She is widely remembered for hoisting the Tri color 
at the Gowalia Tank maidan, Bombay in 1942. 
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leadership a large number of women actively involved 
themselves with the Movement. She organised tampering 
of railway lines and disconnecting telephone wires as well 
as organising strikes, protest meetings, and open defiance 
of law. She was arrested when she was trying to burn some 
property that they had seized. 

In U.P. Rameshwari Nehru issued a leaflet titled 
‘Striyon se Appeal’ in which she explained that the arrest 
of Mahatma Gandhi and other leaders had created a 
vacuum and now it was the responsibility of ordinary men 
and women to carry on the struggle. She suggested that 
women could carry messages from one part of the city 
to the other; take Congress bulletins and circulars where 
required; and since government was trying to prevent the 



Women at Gandhiji’s prayer meeting, 1944 
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spread of information about the movement, women could 
help in spreading the word. 

Many women tried to sustain the underground 
movement. Mahadevi Varma, Principal of the Prayag 
Mahila Vidyapith, secretly supported the movement. Since 
the school had many wives and daughters of Congressmen, 
police often came to make inquiries. Mahadevi refused to 
allow the police to enter the campus. Her own house in 
the Mahila Vidyapith became a place from where Congress 
bulletins were printed and students distributed them. 73 

The women of Bihar entered the 1942 movement 
in a big way. It began with a strike in the Patna Medical 
College. In Patna, Prabhavati Devi was involved and 
members of the Mahila Charkha Samiti, founded by her, 
took out a massive procession on August 9 which passed 
through the whole town and assembled in a huge gathering. 
Bhagwati Devi, Rampyari Devi and Sundari Devi gave fiery 


Gandhiji addressing women at Bombay, 1945 
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speeches asking government officers to resign and lawyers 
to leave their practice. Women in the districts of Munghyr, 
Hazaribagh, Saran (Chapra) and Santhal Parganas actively 
participated in the movement. 

In 1942, during the Quit India movement, women 
in Delhi also marched in processions, held meetings, 
picketed shops and courted arrest. Training Camps, to 
train girls in the art of lathi practice and the use of daggers, 
were conducted. Memo Bai played an important role in 
organising these classes and she planned to have such 
classes in every mohalla of Delhi. 

Among the other prominent leaders was Satyavati 
Devi. In 1940 and 1941 she had been tried twice for sedition 
and imprisoned, and was again arrested in 1942 along 


Gandhiji after his release from Aga Khan Palace 
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with her mother Ved Kumari, her sister Kaushalya and 
daughter Kusum and kept in police custody. She was kept 
as a prisoner until the condition of her health became so 
serious that she had to be released. In her article, ‘Satyavati- 
Role of Delhi Women in the Freedom Struggle’ in book 
‘Fragments from the Past.’ Aruna Asaf Ali writes that it 
was Satyavati who by her fiery oratory and remarkable 
capacity for organisation drew women in hundreds to 
join the satyagraha campaigns. Within a few weeks she 
set up Congress Mahila Samaj and Congress ‘Desh Sevika 
Dal’: “Had it not been for her, I wonder if I myself would 
have ever stepped out of my sheltered and comfortable 
home despite the fact that my husband was a popular and 
respected Congressman and was deeply involved in every 
phase of the struggle.” Satyavati worked among Delhi’s 
textile workers, made them politically conscious and they 
joined the movement. 74 

Delhi University students also took part. Nirmal 
Mukherji, ICS whose father was Principal of St. Stephen’s 
College, recalled, “My father was fond of dressing well, 
he had suits made of English material and some of his 
suits had been purchased in England on his visit in 1927 
there. My mother had them all burnt. Not only he, but 
also my mother herself and all of us brothers who were 
in school in 1930, we all wore khaddar for the duration of 
the movement.” 75 

In 1942, soon after his arrest, when Gandhi went 
on a fast in Aga Khan Palace, where he was lodged, 
students and teachers of Delhi University took out a 
prayer procession led by Professor V.K.R.V. Rao. Ajit 
Bhattacharya, a renowned journalist, recalls that on August 
10, 1942, a “vociferous gathering of Hinduites and ladies 
from Indraprastha College, collected outside the gates of 
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St. Stephen’s and urged Stephanians to join them in the 
procession to support the Congress leaders who had been 
jailed the previous day...The crowd marched down Alipur 
Road, passing en route I.P. College whose authorities had 
shut the gates to prevent the remaining girls from joining 
in. They resourcefully jumped down the walls assisted by 
willing Stephanian hands, and the procession continued 
down to Chandni Chowk shouting slogans.” 76 

The people of Midnapur district in Bengal once 
again played a heroic role. “A National Government” 
called ‘Tamralipta Jatiya Sarkar’ was formed in Tamluk. 
It had its own army called ‘Vidyutwahini’ and a women’s 
corps was attached to it. A large number of peasant women 
joined men in protesting against taxes, land tenure and 



Quit India women’s procession at Bombay, 1942 
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landholders’ rights. At the end of September 
1942, peasants attacked police stations 
and destroyed telegraph lines in four 
sub divisions of Midnapur District. 

Police repression followed and 
there was considerable violence. 

On September 29, the people of 
Tamluk sub-division marched 
on to the town with the intention 
of capturing the court and the 
police station. Armed soldiers 
were guarding the court and the 
crowd hesitated to move forward. 

Matangini Hazra, a woman of 72 or 73. 
went forward, lifted the national flag and 
gave her first public speech. She urged the 
crowd to move forward in the name of Mahatma Gandhi. 
The police started beating her but she did not loosen her 
grip on the flag. A bullet was fired first at her hand holding 
the flag and then at her head and unfortunately she died. In 
January 1943, 600 soldiers surrounded three villages and 
criminally assaulted women. Despite police efforts to crush 
the rebellion, the people of Midnapur District continued 
their resistance. 77 

Another woman, who played a heroic role, was 
Sucheta Kripalani. Having obtained an M.A in History 
and Political Science from St. Stephen’s College, Delhi 
University, Sucheta taught in Lahore and then at Benares 
Hindu University. A long time Gandhian, she married 
Acharya J.B. Kripalani, another Gandhian. In 1940, she 
was chosen to organise the women’s department of the 
Indian National Congress. The women’s department 
wanted to raise the political consciousness of women and 


MATANGINI 

HAZRA 

She was shot 
dead by the 
British in front 
of the Tamluk 
Police Station 
(of erstwhile 
Midnapore 
District) on 
September 29 
1942. She was 
affectionately 
known as 
Gandhi buri, 
(Bengali for old 
lady) 
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use women’s ‘genius and gifts’ for achieving independence. 
The document putting forward the aims of the department 
clearly stated that the first duty of women was to the nation 
and that was the only way to get rights. 78 

Sucheta offered individual satyagraha and was in 
jail for two years. As soon as she was released, the Quit 
India movement was launched and Sucheta decided 
to go underground and together with Ram Manohar 
Lohia, Achyut Patwardhan, Sadiq Ali and others formed 
a Central Directorate whose job was to keep in contact 
with underground groups active in different parts of the 
country and issue instructions for the movement. They 
organised underground activities such as derailment of 
trains, bomb outrages, circulation of pamphlets and hold 
demonstrations on occasions such as ‘Independence Day’, 
‘National Week’, etc. Later the group split into a non¬ 
violent group led by Sucheta and a pro-violence group 
headed by Jayaprkash Narayan. Sucheta resigned from the 
Central Directorate and formed a new group called the All 



India Satyagraha Council. Disguised in 


different ways, Sucheta travelled 

kk £ . . ... . 


from province to province till she 



I was finally arrested in 1944 and 


r lodged in Lucknow jail as a 


‘dangerous prisoner’. 



merciless in suppressing 


the Quit India Movement. 79 



SUCHETA KRIPALANI 
(1908-1974) 

Came to the forefront during the Quit 
India Movement, she later worked 
closely with Mahatma Gandhi during 
the Partition riots and accompanied 
him to Noakhali in 1946. She was one of 
the few women who were elected to the 
Constituent Assembly 



ASHA DEVI ARYANAYKAM 
(1901-1972) 

Joined Sevagram Ashram and 
worked for Hindustani Talimi Sangh. 
The Government of India 
honoured her with the award of 
Padma Shri in 1954 



MALATI DEVI CHAUDHURI 
(1904-1998), a civil rights activist, a 
freedom fighter of Orissa 



SUSHILANAYYAR 

(1914-2000) 

Personal physician of Gandhiji 


MADELEINE SLADE (MIRABEHN) 
(1892-1982) 

She was a British woman who left 
her home in Britain to live and work 
with Gandhiji. She devoted her life 
to human development and the 
advancement of Gandhi’s principles 



ANASUYABAI KALE (1896) 
Gandhian worker. Elected M.P. 
from Nagpur in 1952 







Constructive Programme 

Constructive programme formed an integral part 
of Gandhi’s non-violent struggle for freedom. For Gandhi, 
political freedom from British rule was only one part of 
his struggle. He held that India’s real swaraj would be 
attained through constructive programmes. Constructive 
programme could be called the construction of puma 
swaraj by truthful and non-violent means which would 


Women mass spinning, Thiruppur, 1940 
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help achieving “independence of every unit, be it in the 
humblest of the nation, without distinction of race, colour 
or creed.” 80 Constructive programme would enable people 
to emerge out of bondage into freedom and become 
economically and socially independent and self reliant. 
Various items of the constructive programme were given 
great importance by Gandhi and implementing them 
was the first prerequisite for the success of the political 
struggle. For example, boycott of foreign goods, which 
formed an important part of the political movement, could 
not succeed without emphasising the need for khadi and 
swadeshi , which formed one of the central planks of the 
constructive programme. Gandhi realised that society 
could not be transformed overnight, it could not be built by 
any “short, violent cuts”, “it would not drop from heaven 
all of a sudden one fine morning. But it had to be built 
up brick by brick by corporate self effort” and would be a 
gradual process over a long period of time. 

Gandhi listed 18 items in his programme including 
popularisation of khadi, Hindu-Muslim unity, removal of 
untouchability, prohibition, upliftment of women, village 
industries, village sanitation, etc. “Its whole fulfillment 
is complete independence”, said Gandhi. 81 According 
to him, the best training for satyagraha came through 
constructive programme. He believed that the qualities 
that freedom was expected to energise could be brought 
into play by constructive activities. 

Gandhi wanted women to play an important role 
in implementing the constructive programme. He said 
that more than a military campaign, constructive work 
required qualities like tolerance, sacrifice, renunciation, 
perseverance and penance and who could better exhibit 
these qualities than women? Of the 18 items, women took 
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up promotion of khadi , Hindu-Muslim unity, removal of 
untouchability, prohibition, and emancipation of women. 

Of all the items included in the constructive 
programme, Gandhi attached the greatest importance to 
khadi. Spinning of charkha and wearing khadi were the two 
symbols to arouse among Indians a sense of self reliance 
and nationalist zeal. Unlike the nineteenth century social 
reformers, Gandhi had realised the negative effects of 
colonial rule on women’s economic status. The East India 
Company had destroyed India’s cottage industries and 
the greatest sufferers had been women. This strengthened 
his decision to launch the khadi movement. Revival of 
swadeshi would provide work and supplement the income 
of the semi starved women of India. 

A concerted effort to boost the home industry 
through the boycott of British goods and use indigenous 
products had been made in the swadeshi campaign in 
Bengal from 1905 to 1910. Whereas the Bengal leaders 
had in general used homespun cloth as a political symbol, 
Gandhi enlisted around this single issue a huge range 
of beliefs, aspirations and popular symbols. For him, 
the spinning and weaving of cloth in the villages was to 
transform the moral fibre of the nation. 

He wrote: “Women are starving not because there 
is no food in their village but because they have got no 
work for which they could get money and for such money 
they could get food. These poor sisters of yours and mine 
are without work for nearly six months in a year because 
of your sins and my sins... these millions of sisters of ours 
at one time spun yarn...and it was woven into cloth that we 
used to wear. 

200 years ago the women of India spun not merely 
for home but also for foreign lands. They spun not merely 
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coarse cotton but the finest that the world has ever spun. 
No machine has yet reached the finest of the yarn spun by 
our ancestors. 

“Since the advent of the movement for reviving the 
spinning wheel, thousands of women have learnt to come 
out of their homes... The full freedom of India will be an 
impossibility unless your daughters stand side by side with 
the sons in the battle for freedom and such an association 
on absolutely equal terms on the part of India’s millions 
of daughters is not possible unless they have a definite 
consciousness of their own power. 

Whether we wish to boycott foreign cloth through 
the means of khadi or through mill-made cloth, it is women 
who are the spinners. 

The entire khadi movement depends on the woman. 
Thus the movement would collapse today if the women 
were to refuse to extend their cooperation.” 82 



Making hand made paper at Maganawadi 
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Gandhi used women’s role in the khadi movement 
to show men that women’s participation as equals was 
essential if the swadeshi movement was to succeed. 
Calling khadi essentially a women’s movement served 
many purposes. A woman would earn a basic income 
for survival. It would also enable women to come out of 
purdah. It enabled Gandhi to challenge the dominant 
upper middle class value that equated a family’s status 
with women not engaged in productive work. He asked 
well-to-do women to support the movement as producers 
and consumers, to buy khadi and also spin. Why should 
women be economically dependent? Women have two or 
three hours in which they do nothing. They spend them 
in temples “but at the present time real bhakti consists 
in this work for cloth. Women will get dignity from being 
productive and independent.” 83 



Gandhi addressing a prayer meeting at Birla House, Delhi, 1948 
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This was one of the programmes of the national 
movement through which a large number of women 
were brought into the political struggle. Women were 
associated with different aspects of the programme. Many 
were spinning, others were picketing shops selling foreign 
cloth. Many widows had taken to spinning and earned 
some money. Mothers were telling their sons not to join 
government service but to take to independent trade, 
especially the manufacture and sale of swadeshi goods. 
Women’s craft fairs, that is, mahila shilpamelas were held 
in many places under nationalist auspices. Handicrafts 
made by women were sold in the melas to promote 
indigenous cottage industry. A large amount of khadi 
was sold in these fairs. In many nationalist songs women 
were depicted as appealing to their husbands to buy them 
spinning wheels so that they could save their dharma and 
drive away scarcity. 

Saraladevi Chaudhurani was the first woman to 
address public meetings in Lahore wearing a khadi sari 
and many women followed her example. She toured 
around north India delivering speeches to popularise 
khadi and spinning. She organised spinning classes in 
Lahore. While spinning she used to sing, “turn, turn, the 
wheel, the spinning wheels do turn, ye girls of India with 
Gandhi’s ardour burn.” 84 

Khadi work in Orissa was done by Subhadra 
Mahtab who formed Gandhi ‘Karma Mandir’ and delivered 
speeches in various parts of the province explaining the 
significance of khadi and swadeshi, together with Ramadevi 
Choudhary and others. Raj Kumari Amrit Kaur organised 
a spinners’ association in Punjab. Maniben Nanavati and 
her co-workers started a ‘ khadi mandir ’ in Vile Parle in 
Bombay. The women sang ‘charkha chala chala ke lenge 
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swaraj lenge ’ (We will win swaraj by spinning on the 
charkha). People used to call Maniben, ‘khadiberi (khadi 
sister). Among Muslim women, Bi Amman propagated 
khadi. In Bihar, Prabhavati Devi established the Mahila 
Charkha Sangh in Patna to involve women in spinning. 

Women's magazines such as ‘Grihalakshmi’ and 
‘Stree Dharma’ took up the cause of swadeshi, charkha and 
khadi. Women’s organisations were formed in different 
parts of the country to teach spinning and weaving, apart 
from opening khadi bhandars , women sold khadi from 
door to door. 

In addition to popularising khadi and swadeshi, 
another important agenda in the constructive programme 
was removal of untouchability that Gandhi regarded as 
a ‘social curse’ and a ‘blot’ on Hinduism. He regarded 
women’s involvement essential for removing this evil. 

Rameshwari Nehru dedicated herself to the service 
of harijans. She was appointed Vice President of the All 
India Harijan Sevak Sangh in 1934 and devised new plans 
for the upliftment of harijans. She, together with other 
social workers, tried to get the Temple Entry Bill in favor 
of harijans passed in the Madras Legislative Assembly. 
Margaret Cousins described Rameshwari Nehru as 
“Gandhi’s right hand woman in the Harijan Sevak Sangh.” 85 

In Orissa, Ramadevi Chaudhury and her husband 
established an ashram known as ‘Sevanagar’ for keeping 
harijan children and to give them training in various 
aspects of the constructive programme. Ramadevi taught 
girls, mostly from scavenger families, under the auspices 
of the Anti-Untouchability Board. Kokila Devi established 
a school and ashram in Balasore for harijan children. 

The participation of women in Bihar began with 
Gandhi’s arrival in Champaran in 1917 to enquire into the 
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grievances of the indigo cultivators. During this period, 
among the women who joined him were Prabhavati Devi, 
Rajbansi Devi, and Bhagwati Devi. They led the fight 
against the purdah system. Prabhavati Devi worked hard 
for the removal of untouchability. 

Anasuya Sarabhai opened night schools in mill 
areas of Ahmedabad for harijart children. Vidyagauri 
Nilkanth also worked for improving the condition of the 
depressed and backward classes in Ahmedabad. 


Saudamini Mehta opened a clinic for harijan 
children in a bustee (slum area) in Calcutta where 
children were regularly examined by doctors and provided 
medicines and nutritious food. She was made President 
of the Bengal Harijan Sewak Sangh and toured different 
villages of Bengal. Anti untouchability campaigns were 
carried on by women in different parts of the country. 
They opened harijan ashrams and balashrams. 



Gandhi considered Hindu-Muslim unity imperative 
and it was one of the central planks of his 
constructive programme. He asked 
women to promote communal unity. 

Inspired by his appeals, many 
women came forward to promote 
Hindu-Muslim unity. Sarojini 
Naidu addressed meetings and 
spoke from various platforms 
about promoting Hindu-Muslim 
solidarity. She said, “Hindus and 
Muslims are the two eyes of the 
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nation and if both eyes are to be focused together on the 
swaraj image under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi, 
freedom will be there ere long.” 86 

Rajkumari Amrit Kaur toured almost every corner 
of Punjab addressing meetings to promote communal 
solidarity. Saraladevi Chaudhurani also visited several 
towns in Punjab appealing to people to strengthen bonds 
of affection between the two communities. 

Mridula Sarabhai played a very active role during 
communal riots in restoring peace and harmony. In 1941 
communal riots broke out in Ahmedabad. Mridula was in 
Bombay when she heard of this. She immediately rushed 
back to find the city completely paralysed. Streets were 
deserted, all transport was off the road, even telephones 
and ambulance services were not functioning. First, some 
Muslim goondas set fire to Hindu shops, then Hindus 
retaliated. No Hindus could enter Muslim areas and 
similarly no Muslim could pass through a Hindu area. 
In her characteristic manner, Mridula went to Raipur, a 
Hindu stronghold, and pleaded with the people to refrain 
from looting or burning shops or attacking mosques. They 
asked her to go first to the Muslims and then come back. 
But she persisted and reasoned with them. Gandhi was 
deeply concerned about the inactivity of Congressmen 
amidst all this communal hatred and violence, and 
commended the courage shown by three women - Mridula, 
Indumati Chimanlal Sheth and Pushpaben Mehta, who at 
the risk of their own lives tried to restore peace. In order 
to bring about communal harmony, Mridula formed the 
‘Shanti Sevak Sangh’ with Mahadev Desai as President. To 
Jawaharlal, she wrote, “I am glad to inform you that due 
to the little training I received from Bapu and you, I was 
able to keep myself composed during this hour of trial.” 87 
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When fresh riots broke out in May later that 
year, Mridula, once again in the forefront, moved about 
the violence affected areas trying to remove fear and 
restore peace. 

Mridula showed remarkable courage in Meerut 
in 1946. A special train carrying Hindu pilgrims from 
Garhmukteshwar was attacked and looted. On hearing the 
news of this attack, the remaining pilgrims, who had to 
pass through Muslim villages, gathered together in a large 
convoy. The majority of them were Jats from Rohtak and 
Hissar districts. A strong rumour spread that these Jats, 
carrying lathis , spears, axes and swords would burn Muslim 
villages on their way back. On hearing this, Mridula took 
the personal responsibility 
of maintaining communal 
peace and harmony in the 
area. Mridula went into 
the midst of this unruly 
crowd and climbed on to 
a tree trunk as she was too 
short to be seen, and for 
full seven hours struggled 
with the mob, trying to 
pacify them and persuade 
them that the path of 
violence was suicidal. She 
explained to them that 
while shouting Mahatma 
Gandhi ki jai , they were 
really stabbing him in 
the back. 88 


Gandhiji with Mridula Sarabhai 
in Bihar, 1946 
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In Bihar during 1947, Mridula accompanied 
Gandhi as he moved from village to village on foot in 
scorching heat, speaking directly to the people striving to 
restore communal peace. Mridula was deeply impressed 
by Gandhi’s way of resolving the communal problem 
during the Bihar tour and was convinced that restoring 
Hindu-Muslim unity was a very important area in which 
she should continue to work. Gandhi also appreciated 
her work, “Mridula has been accompanying me. She 
is working very hard, and she does not discriminate 
between a Hindu and a Muslim,” he said in one of his after 
prayer speeches. 89 


Gandhiji inspecting a womens’ cleaning squad in Maharashtra, 1939 
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Mridula showed remarkable courage in rescuing 
abducted Hindu and Sikh women from Pakistan and 
Muslim women from India after Partition in 1947. 
In January 1970, efforts were underway to set up an 
organisation at the instance of Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan 
on the lines of Khudai Khidmatgars (Servants of God) 
to promote communal harmony. Mridula was actively 
involved in the efforts to start the organisation which 
was called ‘Insani Biradari’ (Human Brotherhood) whose 
objective was to encourage the spirit of tolerance and 
mutual respect among all the people of India in regard to 
each other’s religion, aspects of culture and way of life. 

Prohibition was another important item in Gandhi’s 
constructive programme. To combat this evil, he had a 


Gandhiji instructing a women’s cleaning squad, Segaon, Wardha, 1939 
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two fold programme viz., educating the people regarding 
the evil effects of drinking and closing liquor shops. Here 
again, Gandhi believed that women had a special role. 
Women who had drunken husbands knew what havoc 
drinking could cause in the home. Many women responded 
to Gandhi’s call. During the Non Cooperation and Civil 
Disobedience movements, women came forward to picket 
shops selling liquor. Among the women who were active 
were Hansa Mehta, Maniben Nanavati, Mridula Sarabhai, 
Khurshidben Naoroji, Mithuben Petit, Ambujammal, 
Malati Devi and many others. 

Gandhi held that the economic and moral salvation 
of India rests with women. “The future of India lies on 
your knees, for you will nurture the future generation... 
The destiny of India is far safer in your hands than in 
the hands of a Government that has so exploited India’s 
resources that she has lost faith in herself.” 90 He wanted 
women’s energy to be unleashed for the process of nation 
building. Women had a creative and productive role as 
equal partners, participants, leaders, conscience keepers 
and beneficiaries. 

“...Unless women of India work side by side with 
men, there is no salvation for India,” he often said. 

Gandhi wanted the condition of women to be 
improved both within the home, and outside. Kamaladevi 
asked people to put down imperialism in their homes by 
improving the status of women economically, socially and 
politically. Subhadra Kumari Chauhan, Annapurna Devi 
in Orissa, Hemaprabha Mazumdar in Bengal, Lakshmi 
Unnava in Andhra Pradesh and many other women in 
Gujarat, Maharashtra, Punjab, Madras and elsewhere 
organized women’s programmes, opened schools and 
colleges for girls, etc. Muthulakshmi Reddy tried to abolish 
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the devadasi system and brought a bill in the Madras 
Legislative Assembly in 1930. 

Mridula Sarabhai protested against gender 
inequality, injustice, oppression and discrimination faced 
by women within the family and in society. She established 
in Ahmedabad, ‘Jyotisangh’, a women’s organisation 
in 1934 - Gandhi laid its foundation in the compound of 
Ambalal Sarabhai’s bungalow, Shanti Sadan in Mirzapur 
and named it Jyoti Sangh. As its name suggests, it was 
formed with the objective of givin g jyoti (light) to women 
and providing them with opportunities for their physical 
and mental development so that they could gain self 
confidence and become self reliant. ‘Jyoti Sangh’, run 
by women for women, focused on education, vocational 
training, entrepreneurship, running libraries for women 
and organising lectures for them by distinguished speakers. 
It published a magazine, ‘Jyotiputra’, carrying articles on 
the status of women, oppressive traditions, need for reform 
and so on. Mridula had the capacity to train women from all 
walks of life, and gathered around her a group of extremely 
dedicated and loyal workers such as Charumati Yoddha, 
Hemlata Hegishte, Perin Mistry, Udayprabha Mehta, 
Pushpaben Mehta and Vidyaben Mehta. For the first time 
the concept of family counseling was introduced, helping 
to resolve the problem of disturbed families. Workable 
solutions were often instrumental in preventing escalating 
abuse of women and the breakdown of families. 92 

As women in distress started coming to ‘Jyoti Sangh’ 
from all over Gujarat for help and protection, Mridula and 
Pushpaben Mehta started ‘Vikas Griha’ in 1937. It was a 
home for child widows, battered wives and old women who 
had no place to go. It had a hostel for girls and a Rescue 
Home for distressed women and orphans. ‘Jyoti Sangh’ 
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and ‘Vikas Griha’ were two prominent institutions in 
Gujarat working for the empowerment of women. 93 

In memory of Kasturba, who died in Aga Khan 
Palace in Pune on February 22,1944, the Kasturba Gandhi 
National Memorial Trust (KGNMT) was set up on Gandhi’s 
75th birthday (October 2, 1944). It was inaugurated by 
Sarojini Naidu and its aim was to work for women and 
children in rural areas. Gandhi remained its chairperson 
throughout his life and he used to look into every detail 
and no work was too small for him to attend to. He wanted 
the work to be done in villages, “Because”, he said, “this 
is a memorial to my wife. My wife was an uneducated 
village woman. She was not like these sophisticated 
women of the cities.” 94 The programme included giving 
women general education, teaching them craft, teaching 
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them to be nurses and midwives or teachers. Training 
centres were started in different states and small centres 
in villages. At first Mridula Sarabhai was the Organising 
Secretary for the whole of India but she resigned as she 
had some differences with Thakkar Bapa, and so Sucheta 
Kripalani took over. There was a pratinidhi in each 
state and Gandhi appointed Saraladevi Sarabhai the 
pratinidhi of Gujarat. She travelled from village to village 
in Kutch and Saurashtra to promote Gandhi’s constructive 
programme. She established a school in Koba, a village 
outside Ahmedabad, to train village workers. 95 

Women also contributed to the revival of village 
industries, to conduct programmes of village sanitation 
and education in health and hygiene. Thus, women played 
a remarkable role not only in the political struggle but also 
in implementing the Gandhian constructive programme. 
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Conclusion 


The Indian national movement was unique in so far 
as while in all other countries of Africa, South-East Asia 
or Latin America, it was by armed revolts that oppressive 
foreign rule was overthrown, Gandhi believed in the 
moral superiority of non violence and as a pragmatist 
also realised that it was not possible to overthrow British 
rule by an armed revolt or by individual acts of throwing 
bombs or shooting at British officials. He was convinced 
that only a powerful mass movement based on the 
principle of non-violence would be able to mobilise people 
throughout the country. Another distinguishing feature 
of Gandhi’s movement was his special appeal to women 
to join the freedom movement. Women participated in 
his movements and in his constructive work programme 
in a natural way. Gandhi was a great strategist, and his 
strategy to fight for freedom could not ignore women. 
He had deep faith in women, as he admitted, from his 
experience with his mother and his wife. He observed and 
studied women in his own home because he had respect 
for women as human beings and that is why he perceived 
women as equal partners in the home and in society, not 
merely as wives and mothers. In a letter to N. Sethuraman, 
he wrote, “I do not think a husband has any right to impose 
his own views on his wife or parent or on his grown-up 
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children. 96 It is, therefore, not surprising that he sought 
the participation of women in the freedom struggle at the 
political, economic and moral levels. 

Women joined the freedom struggle because like 
men, they were inspired by patriotism and wanted to 
see the end of foreign rule. Hansa Mehta recalls that she 
joined the Civil Disobedience movement in 1930 because 
the atmosphere in those days was such that one could 
hardly escape the infection. 97 Usha Mehta remembered 
the patriotic songs and slogans she heard from the street 
and how they inspired her. In Yerawada jail she asked 
her fellow prisoners why they had joined the freedom 
movement and most of them replied that they had done so 
out of genuine conviction and patriotic feelings. 98 

An important factor was family influence. Women 
from families such as that of Motilal Nehru, Chittaranjan 
Das, Lala Lajpat Rai, or Jamnalal Bajaj naturally wanted to 
join their fathers, brothers or husbands in the movement. 
The home atmosphere also played a role. So many families 
such as the Sarabhais of Ahmedabad or Sucheta Kripalani’s 
family started using and propagating swadeshi and khadi 
from the 1920s. The fact that they were mothers, wives 
and daughters of nationalist leaders cannot be denied but 
once they joined the movement, they charted out their 
own independent courses. 

Books and writings by nationalist leaders also 
played a part in inspiring women. Annie Besant’s 
autobiography influenced Kamaladevi. Sarat Chandra 
Chatterji’s novel 'Pather Dabi’ and Bankim Chandra 
Chatterji’s ‘Ananda Math’ inspired young Bengal 
revolutionaries. The 1921 Non Cooperation days left a deep 
impression on Assamese literature, through the poetry 
of 'Assam Kesari’ Ambikagiri Roy Chaudhuri as well as 
numerous folk songs where 'Gandhi Raja’ was substituted 
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for Krishna in Vaishnav lyrics. Two major novelists of the 
Gandhian era who largely reflected as well as shaped the 
attitude of the Gujarati reading public were K.M. Munshi 
(1887-1971) and Ramanlal Vasantlal Desai (1892-1954) 
famous author of ‘Saraswati Chandra’. In their novels, the 
role of women is no longer seen as confined to the four 
walls of the house. Women do village work, start spinning 
classes and engage in other Gandhian constructive work. 
Participating in the freedom struggle is often seen as a way 
out of an unhappy marriage. Munshi claimed that he created 
in Guj arati literature ‘the modern woman’ who could live her 
own life." 

Premchand’s stories of the 1930s reflect the new 
scenario. £ Pati se Patni’ (Wife to Husband) written in 
1930 is the story of a woman yearning to join the national 
movement. While she wanted to wear khadi and use 
swadeshi , her husband used only foreign goods and 
would not let swadeshi things enter his house. Despite his 
obj ections, she went to a Congress meeting and made a large 
contribution to the fund that was being collected there. The 
next morning the husband, who was a government servant 
was severely reprimanded and humiliated in office by his 
superiors and he resigned from his post. She declared 
that from now on she will tell him what to do “Until now, 
you were my husband. From today, I am your husband”. 
This was an extremely radical story showing that gender 
equations were changing. 100 

The writings of Swami Vivekananda, Sri Aurobindo, 
articles of Tilak in ‘Kesari’ and ‘Mahratta’ and of course 
Gandhi’s articles in ‘Navajivan’, ‘Young India’ and ‘Harijan’ 
influenced women across the country. Women’s journals 
such as ‘Stree Darpan’ also published stories in which 
women took the initiative in educating their husbands. 

Surendranath Banerjea, Bipin Chandra Pal, C.R. 
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Das and Subhas Bose in Bengal, Vallabhbhai Patel in 
Gujarat, Jawaharlal Nehru and above all Gandhi were 
influential in drawing women into the political arena. 
According to Sucheta Kripalani, Gandhi’s personality 
inspired confidence not only in women but also in their 
husbands, fathers, brothers and sons, who did not object 
to women from their families coming out of sheltered 
homes to march on the streets. If Gandhi’s leadership had 
not been there, such a large number of women may not 
have come out. 101 

Gandhi’s letters to Maniben Patel, Prabhavati 
Devi, Gangaben and others reveal how he understood 
their strength, hopes and ambitions. 102 He put before 
each of them different goals and encouraged them to face 
challenges. He gave them specific tasks and his programme 
had a special appeal for them. His mode of struggle was 
such that women could easily participate. Gandhi believed 
that women were one of the most oppressed sections of 
Indian society and had developed a capacity for enduring 
suffering, which if properly employed, could lead to their 
deliverance. The biographies and autobiographies of 
women in the freedom struggle reveal the tremendous 
impact of Gandhi on them. 

Geraldine Forbes criticises the view that women’s 
movement in India never went beyond the drawing room 
and that Gandhi preempted a movement on the brink of 
becoming radical. Both Forbes and Gail Minault argue that it 
is akim to using present day feminist concepts to understand 
women’s participation in the nationalist movement. 

Initially, political awakening among women, as 
among men, was largely confined to the urban intelligentsia. 
The widening of the scope of the freedom struggle brought 
into its ranks participation by industrial workers and 
peasants. Peasant women from Ras, Borsad, Bardoli, 
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Karadi and Matwad in Gujarat, from Midnapur in Bengal 
from Avadh in U.P. and many other provinces became 
politically conscious and took part in the satyagrahas. 
During the Civil Disobedience movement in 1930-31, 
simple unsophisticated women marched in processions 
side by side with women of the Nehru family in Allahabad 
or the Sarabhais in Ahmedabad. 

Usha Mehta found when she was in Yerawada jail 
in Pune that her fellow prisoners were from all parts of 
Maharashtra; a few were Gandhians, a few socialists, and 
a few communists. Kamaladevfs fellow prisoners were 
from all classes including plantation workers. Manmohini 
Sehgal recalled that most women with her in Lahore jail 
were from middle or lower middle classes. There were 
no harijans and only a few Muslims. Not all were college 
educated but most were literate in Hindi. Mridula Sarabhai 
writes in her Jail Diary how jail life gave her an opportunity 
to interact with women of different classes. 

In Allahabad, Ramrani Nishad and Sushila Yadav, 
who both went to jail during the individual satyagraha, 
came from a backward caste background. Ramrani’s 
husband was a boatman by caste and she came from a poor 
family and her father was illiterate. But he was progressive 
enough to educate his daughters. When she went out to 
vote in the municipal elections, she wore a chaddar over 
her sari because women did not go out of their house 
without covering their head. Her husband introduced her 
to Purnima Baneijee, sister of Aruna Asaf Ali, who changed 
her life. She made Ramrani take off her chaddar and that 
was the end of her purdah. She served a prison sentence of 
three months in 1941. 103 

Sushila Yadav was the wife of an active Congress 
worker. She was married at a young age and when her 
husband discovered that she was illiterate, he sent her to 
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school. He made her join the freedom struggle and she 
went to jail in 1941. 104 

A few Muslim women were loyal followers of Gandhi 
and a large number of Muslim women shed purdah and 
were active during the Khilafat and Non Cooperation 
movement but not many participated after that. There 
were a handful of Parsis and Christians too. 

There were regional differences also. It is not 
surprising that till 1930 Gandhi’s base was Ahmedabad 
and, therefore, the women of Gujarat participated in 
large numbers. Bombay women were very well organised, 
especially in the Civil Disobedience movement. Most 
of their leaders such as Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya, 
Hansa Mehta and Avantika Gokhale belonged to 
women’s organisations and they advocated a 
‘feminist nationalism’. 

In Bengal, women were most active during the Non 
Cooperation movement. After the death of Deshbandhu 
Chittaranjan Das, due to differences within the Bengal 
Congress, due to the rift between Gandhi and Subhas Bose, 
and the emergence of revolutionary organisations, women’s 
participation in non violent satyagrahas declined. Many 
young girls joined secret societies. Kalpana Dutta (later 
Kalpana Joshi) and Preeti Waddedar were associated with 
the Chittagong Armoury Raid. Shanti and Suniti, two girls 
in their teens, shot dead Stevens, the District Magistrate of 
Comilla in December 1931. They were arrested and given 
life sentences. Bina Das fired a shot at Sir Stanley Jackson, 
Governor of Bengal, during a convocation address. She was 
tried and sentenced to nine years’ rigorous imprisonment. 
The ‘Chhatri Sangh’, started in Calcutta with a hundred 
members in 1928, was an important training and recruiting 
ground for future revolutionaries. Their plan was to 
make attempts on individual European lives as widely as 
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possible. They believed in individual acts of heroism, not 
in building up a mass movement. 

More women joined the movement in Andhra than 
in Madras. In North India, women of the Nehru and Zutshi 
families provided the leadership. 

Participation of women gave a legitimacy to the 
Indian freedom movement and its claim that it represented 
all sections of Indian society. Satyagraha was a technique 
to wrest moral authority from the Raj and return it to its 
subjects by non violent means. This method had a special 
appeal for women. British officials acknowledged that 
there was no doubt that but for women’s participation, the 
movement would never have gained the force it did and it 
was due to them that it evoked sympathy among so many 
scholars, administrators and politicians, both in India 
and abroad. 

From the nineteenth century onwards, British 
administrators, scholars, missionaries and travelers all 
wrote about the degraded position of Indian women, 
of sati , the miserable condition of widows, of purdah , 
denial of education to women, of child marriage and so 
on to justify Britain’s moral superiority and the right to 
rule and retain political power in India. James Mill, in 
his influential book, ‘History of British India’ argued that 
the position of women could be used as an indicator of 
society’s advancement and on this count India occupied a 
very low position. British officials constructed a hierarchy 
based on the status of women. British women were placed 
at the apex of the pyramid and their Indian counterparts at 
the bottom. The efforts of the British to provide education, 
medical care, remove customs such as sati, permit widow 
remarriage, raise the age of marriage, etc., were proofs of 
the white man’s burden’. 

The involvement of women in the freedom struggle 
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challenged this notion. Violent attacks on peaceful 
demonstrators were widely publicised in the press and 
questioned the role of British rule as the protector of 
Indian women. At the beginning of 1919, the government 
passed the Rowlatt Act prohibiting public protest and 
suspending civil liberties. This was when Gandhi began 
to evolve a programme for women. On April 6, 1919 a 
general strike was called all over India. Gandhi addressed 
a meeting of women on that day and asked them to join the 
satyagraha movement. He urged them to take the vow of 
swadeshi, give up using foreign goods and spin every day. 
On April 13, 1919, at the orders of General Dyer, a crowd 
of peaceful protestors which had assembled in Jallianwala 
Bag in Amritsar was brutally massacred. Men, women 
and children were killed. This was a big blow to Britain’s 
claim that it was performing a ‘civilising mission’ in India. 

In the ‘Salt Satyagraha unarmed women faced 
lathi charge and police blows. It was reported that in 
January 1931, the police beat the women of Borsad 
unconscious when they took part in a demonstration. 
Kasturba Gandhi said that she had seen police grab 
women by their hair, hit their breasts and utter indecent 
insults. Women in Benares complained that because they 
were picketing, they had been stripped and beaten. Most 
of these charges were denied by the police. There was the 
case of 'thali snatching’ in South India. The thali , a gold 
chain, worn round the neck, indicates that a South Indian 
woman is married and removed only after her husband’s 
death. One Mrs. L.S. Prabhu was arrested in Tillicherry 
for picketing and sentenced to six months imprisonment 
with a fine of Rs. 1,000. As she refused to pay the fine, 
she was ordered to hand over her jewellery. She refused 
to give her thali and a policeman was ordered to remove it 
forcibly. This caused a storm of protest and the thali had 
to be returned. 
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There are countless examples of the strength 
displayed by women. Vinodini Sinha is an example of 
the effect Gandhi’s movement had on women. She came 
‘out’ of her home in 1930 on her own initiative and was 
schooled in the Gandhian movement which opened up 
new vistas beyond the role of wife and mother and gave 
her an opportunity to be self reliant and self confident. 

She was born and brought up in a village. She could 
read and write Hindi but was not highly educated. She 
had heard of Gandhi but her family was not interested or 
involved in the nationalist movement. She was married at 
the age of 16 to a man who joined the Non Cooperation 
movement in 1921. He was appointed ‘Charkha Inspector’ 
in Allahabad by Jawaharlal Nehru. 

Vinodini joined the freedom movement because of 
her husband. She attended meetings, picketed shops and 
marched in processions. She became a trusted assistant to 
Kamala Nehru and her task was to involve more and more 
women into the struggle. 

When money was being collected to present a purse 
to Gandhi, Vinodini marched into the office of the kotwal 
to demand a donation. At first the kotwal pleaded that he 
was a government servant and could not donate money for 
Gandhi, but she argued and persuaded him that he was 
also an Indian and won her point. 

While Vinodini was picketing a shop, the shopkeeper 
taunted her that her bangles were imported, whereupon 
she broke her bangles. For a Hindu woman, glass bangles 
are signs of being married and broken only when she 
becomes a widow. It shows Vinodini’s courage that she did 
so without a moment’s hesitation. 

In 1932, the Indian National Congress invited the 
India League of London to investigate into the charges of 
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police atrocities against women. A delegation composed of 
two British women, one British man and one Indian man 
came to study the conditions first hand. The delegation 
found substantial evidence of violence in lock-ups and 
in the enforcement of ordinances. It said that it had also 
found evidence of women being sexually abused, raped 
and beaten. British officials accused the delegation of 
being biased. 

The participation of women in the freedom 
movement enforced the movement for women’s rights. 
As Saraladevi Chaudhurani asked, “How can we attain 
rights?” and answered, “By the strength of our agitation. 
We must force menfolk to concede to our demands and at 
the same time carry on propaganda among ourselves.” 105 

Women made a tremendous impression by 
their participation in the Non Cooperation and Civil 
Disobedience movement and after this, all moves to give 
social and political rights to them made a reference to 
women’s role in the freedom struggle. If Gandhi drew 
women out of the four walls of their house to take part 
in the national movement, it was Jawaharlal Nehru who 
recognised the need to formally grant equal rights to 
women as embodied in the Resolution on Fundamental 
Rights passed at the Karachi Congress in 1931. 

In 1938, the Indian National Congress formed a 
National Planning Committee with Jawaharlal Nehru 
as its Chairman. It formed various sub-committees 
including one on ‘Women’s Role in a Planned Economy’. 
Rani Laxmibai Rajwade was the chairperson and Mridula 
Sarabhai its secretary. Among its members were women 
who had participated in the freedom struggle and some who 
had been active in women’s associations. Sarojini Naidu, 
Vijayalakshmi Pandit, Raj Kumari Amrit Kaur, Saraladevi 
Sarabhai, Begum Hamida Ali, Radhabai Subbarayan, 
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Lilavati Roy, Sushama Sen, Perin Captain, Begum Shah 
Nawaz Khan and Zarina Currimbhoy were its members. 
The Committee dealt with questions regarding women’s 
social, economic and legal status, marriage, maternity and 
succession, conditions of industrial employment, social 
customs hindering women’s development, education and 
other problems. The Report of the Committee concluded 
that the position of women must be essentially on a footing 
of absolute equality with men. 

In the last two or three decades there has been a lot 
of writing on women in the Indian national movem ent and 
a lively debate on the impact of the movement on women. 
Scholars evaluating the impact of Gandhian ideology 
on women have emphasised his role in changing the 
perception of women in nationalist thought. They did step 
out from their cloistered existence into the exclusive male 
preserve of politics. This blurred the division between the 
public and the private and had an inevitable impact not 
only on the women who participated but also on those 
who sympathised but watched. The ethos of wifehood/ 
motherhood as the supreme fulfilment of life altered. 

One of the earliest books on the issue was B.R. 
Nanda’s edited volume, ‘Indian Women from Purdah to 
Modernity’, published in the 1970s. In this anthology in 
my article on Indian Women in India’s Freedom Struggle, 
I had said that “Political upheavals help in bringing about 
social change, and it is doubtful if a century of preaching 
and social work would have brought about the same 
change in the position of Indian women as was achieved 
in the wake of two decades of political struggle in India.” 

According to Vina Mazumdar, Gandhi’s greatest 
contribution “lay in his revolutionary approach to women 
in society.” He respected their personal dignity without 
belittling their role as mothers and wives and gave women 
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with men “equal tasks to perform in the achievement 
of freedom.” 106 

Devaki Jain agrees with the view of those who hold 
that by their participation in the Gandhian satyagrahas , 
Indian women helped their own struggle for liberation, 
that in India, feminism and nationalism were closely 
interlinked. She emphasises the significance of Gandhi’s 
role in drawing women into the national movement and 
argues that because the freedom struggle was “the struggle 
to build self reliance from the individual level right up to 
the nation” it became the means also of liberating women. 
He built up a campaign for self reliance of women by 
emphasising their economic independence advocating 
simplicity and identification with the poor. She concludes 
that Gandhi was methodologically a feminist, because for 
him “the means were as important as the ends.” 107 

It is widely believed that “feminist movements 
in the Third World have almost always grown out of 
the same historical soil and at a similar moment, as 
nationalism.” If so, what is the relationship between the 
two? As nationalist sentiment intensified towards the end 
of the nineteenth century, there was growing opposition 
to foreign intervention in Indian society. There were two 
contrary pulls in the nationalist ideology. On one hand, 
there was a tendency to look back to the past to assert 
one’s cultural identity by preserving and glorifying what 
were considered authoritative religious and cultural 
values. At the same time, there was a desire to change, to 
move forward by transforming traditional institutions and 
attitudes in favour of new identities. This temporal anomaly 
was typically resolved by figuring the contradictions in 
representing time as a natural division of gender. Women 
were represented as the authentic body of national 
tradition, embodying the principle of continuity. Men, 
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by contrast represented the progressive agent of national 
modernity embodying the principle of discontinuity. 

Partha Chatterji agrees with Daniz Kandiyotti who 
writes in his book” Identity and Its Discontents: Women 
and the Nation” that these contradictory pulls in nationalist 
ideology in its struggle against colonial domination were 
resolved by a separation of culture into two spheres-the 
material and the spiritual, it was in the material sphere that 
the claims of Western civilisation were the most powerful. 
To overcome this domination, it was necessary for the 
colonised to learn the superior science and technology 
of the West. But in the spiritual domain, the East was 
superior to the West. “What was necessary was to cultivate 
the material techniques of modern Western civilisation 
while retaining and strengthening the distinctive spiritual 
essence of the national culture.” Chatterji then goes on 
to say that the outer material domain was identified as 
the man’s world and the inner spiritual domain as that 
of the woman. The man could adopt Western manners, 
habits, food, dress, language to deal with the colonial 
masters, while the woman was the custodian of traditional 
values. Women as guardians of the hearth, were seen as 
preservers of national culture. In many cases men, middle 
class men, retreated from going to temples, observing 
religious practices, assuaging deities. Observing vratas 
and performing rituals became the woman’s responsibility. 
Women became defenders of all that was traditional. 

Chatterji in his article 'Nationalist Resolution of 
the Women’s Question’ and in his book, 'Nation and its 
Fragments’ is very critical of the nationalist treatment of 
the women’s question. His assessment, however, seems 
to be based on his knowledge of Bengal but even here it 
is selective. There were plenty of women in Bengal whose 
lives were transformed by participating in the freedom 
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struggle. There were women revolutionaries as well women 
in Subhas Bose’s Indian National Army. But the lives of 
women who took part in the Gandhian satyagrahas also 
changed. The national movement was not static. Women’s 
role and involvement was constantly evolving. 

Not all women in the freedom struggle fitted into 
the Sita, Savitri stereotype. Sarojini Naidu, often regarded 
as a supporter of women’s traditional role, ignored or 
virtually defied all the rules in the code of cultural norms. 
She was totally unconventional in her private life. Born 
into a high caste Bengali Brahmin family, she married on 
her own accord a lower caste Telugu from Hyderabad and 
joined the freedom struggle on her own. She became the 
first Indian woman to be the President of the Congress 
and a national heroine when Gandhi chose her to lead the 
raid in Dharasana during the Salt Satyagraha. In a lecture 
delivered at the Indian Social Conference, she told a 
predominantly male audience: “It is well for us to remember 
that the success of the whole (nationalist) movement lies 
centred in what is known as the women’s question. It is not 
you but we who are the true nation builders.” 

Saraladevi Chaudhurani graduated from Bethune 
School at the age of 17. She insisted on doing her post 
graduate degree in science which girls were not allowed to 
pursue in Calcutta University. She went to her classes with 
her two brothers accompanying her: “I had been restless 
for some time. I wanted to get away from this cage called 
home, be on my own, travel to some faraway place, be 
able to earn my living independently as my brothers did.” 
She joined the Maharani Girls School in Mysore. Under 
parental pressure, she finally agreed to return and marry 
Ram Bhuj Dutt Chaudhuri, a Punjabi Arya Samajist, when 
she was over thirty years old. 

Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya, a child widow, 
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continued her education, remarried and then divorced 
her husband. She acted in plays and even in two or three 
films. She broke numerous social taboos. Kamaladevi 
became a leader of the women’s movement and of the 
freedom struggle on her own merit and hard work. Not 
all in the Congress approved of her independent ways and 
occasional intemperate words. She disagreed with Patel, 
argued with Jawaharlal and Gandhi and refused to be 
intimidated by age or hierarchy. She insisted and finally 
made Gandhi agree that women can be allowed to take 
part in the Salt Satyagraha. There was a rebellious streak 
in her which ran through her entire life. 

Durgabai Deshmukh married in childhood, refused 
to live with her husband, became a lawyer and played a 
heroic role in 1930s in the Civil Disobedience movement. 

Mridula Sarabhai, an ardent nationalist from her 
teens, never married and worked both for the emancipation 
of women and the freedom of the country. Her aunt 
Anasuya Sarabhai, walked out of an early marriage, joined 
the Home Rule League, was a fiercely independent woman 
and led the Ahmedabad textile workers’ strike. She was a 
close follower of Gandhi. 

Aruna Asaf Ali coming from a Bengali Brahmin 
family married a Muslim. Sucheta Kripalani, also a Bengali, 
married a man from Sind. 

Ramadevi Choudhuri was the daughter of Gopal 
Ballabh Das, a magistrate under the British government in 
Orissa. Along with her husband Gopalbabu, who resigned 
as a Sub Division officer in order to join the Gandhian 
movement, she who had been married at a young age, 
graduated from a daughter-in-law, wife and mother in 
a conservative joint family to a freedom fighter and a 
constructive worker. 
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These are but a few instances. 

From most of the cases we have discussed, it seems 
that there was a significant change in the quality of the lives 
of these women. Many became involved in public life and 
domestic life became secondary. Obviously all the women 
who had participated in the movements did not remain 
active in politics or public life. Many returned to their 
homes as wives and mothers. But they had learnt to stand 
up against injustice. Within the home they were given 
greater respect. Some involved themselves in Gandhiji’s 
constructive work programme. 

The Indian national movement created a social and 
political space within which women’s lives could change. 
Coming out of the four walls of their homes, marching in 
processions, attending meetings, picketing, going to jail-all 
of this changed their lives to some extent and widened their 
horizons. Women were now eager to educate themselves 
and their daughters. All these activities made them more 
conscious of women’s problems. It gave them dignity, self 
confidence and a new self view. 

Jail going was an important part of the Gandhian 
struggle. Before this, jails were regarded as places where 
criminals and undesirable elements in society were kept. 
Till Gandhi came on the political scene even those involved 
in the national movement were afraid of going to jail. But 
Champaran changed all that. When asked to leave Motihari, 
Gandhi said that he could not leave as he had come to help 
the raiyats. “In obedience to the higher law of our being-the 
voice of conscience” he had to do his duty by staying on. He 
willingly offered to be arrested and put in jail. 

In 1921 during the Non Cooperation movement, 
when the wife, sister and niece of C.R. Das were arrested, 
Gandhi wrote, “I had hoped that in the initial stages, at 
any rate, women would be spared the honour of going 
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to jail. But the Bengal Government have conferred the 
honour upon three women of Calcutta. And now that the 
Government of Bengal have dragged women into the line 
of fire, I hope that the women of India will take up the 
challenge to organise themselves.” 

Women did take up the challenge. Some 17,000 
women offered arrest during the Salt Satyagraha in 1930- 
31. Aruna Asaf Ali said that women were going to jail as 
they would go to the temple. Once inside the prison gates, 
however, life was not always easy. Experiences varied. 

Mridula Sarabhai spent several years in jail during 
the 1930s and 1940s. These were years of loneliness but 
also of introspection. She kept a jail diary. Her days in 
prison, she writes, began early: “Usually the bugle blew at 
5.30 a.m. The day began with prayers...the long morning 
I spent in reading and in doing some embroidery.” They 
were locked up inside their cells by 7.30 p.m., sometimes 
even earlier and spent the evening talking and reading. A 
typical prison day was spent in reading, writing, spinning 
sewing, talking to fellow prisoners. In her diary she wrote 
on her personal life, her views on marriage, relationship 
with her parents. She decided to ask for ‘C’ class food which 
was awful. “Early each morning a decoction of jowar flour, 
salt and water was dished out for breakfast. The same food 
was served for lunch and dinner.” Her jail experience was 
partially responsible for her ‘de-classified’ thinking. She 
met in jail persons whom otherwise she would never have 
had an opportunity to associate with. Having grown up in 
a wealthy family, she had no idea of the daily problems 
of ordinary people. Jail life loosened the rigid social 
boundaries, widened her horizon and helped her to shape 
her new life. As Jawaharlal Nehru said, “if we can succeed 
in prison in learning forbearance and the art of getting 
on with others, who happen to be different from us, then 
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we have learnt the secret of success in public activity, and 
indeed life itself.” 108 

Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya spent altogether five 
years in jail. At one time she was a ‘C’ class prisoner since 
she had refused to give her residential address, saying that 
she had been arrested from the road. She was declared a 
vagrant and thrown in with criminal prisoners. She spent 
some time in solitary confinement, locked up in a 5ft. by 
8ft. hot, airless, stuffy cell. 109 

Sagari Chhabra writes that in Chandigarh she met 
a woman named Sarla Sharma who was arrested during 
the Quit India movement and kept in Lahore jail. “Inside 
Lahore jail we women had a discussion. We decided that 
on August 9 we must unfurl the flag inside the jail...We 
placed one cot on top of another and Memobai climbed up 
and unfurled the flag... The jailer blew the whistle and we 
were dragged by the guards and locked in the barracks.” 110 

Women had the problem of where to leave their 
children when they were in jail. Savitri Ramakrishna, whose 
mother Durgadevi was the first woman to be arrested in 
Lyallpur, said: “I was about eleven years old at the time 
my mother was arrested for six months. We went to my 
father’s family home in Lahore and again when she was 
arrested for a year, my maternal grandfather took me to 
Lyallpur with my four brothers and sisters.” Entire families 
cooperated and thus coped with a woman courting arrest. 
Looking after the children was a responsibility taken up 
by old and aging grandparents. Savitri herself went to jail 
when she grew up. In fact the first time she courted arrest 
she was five months pregnant. “Gandhiji had asked my 
husband to be the general secretary of the Punjab Pradesh 
Congress Committee and to collect women to volunteer 
for jail. So my husband asked me, “Will you go?” I was 
not in a condition but I said yes.” She was released in four 
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months and so her son was born outside jail.” I went to jail 
for the second time in 1942. Then I knew we were moving 
towards the historic movement Quit India ... My son Vijay 
was eight months old. We decided that we women would 
reassemble at Anarkali and take out a procession. We had 
resolved to go to jail. We wanted to hold flags and shout 
slogans. Rameshwari Nehru was to bless our procession. 
But when we reached, there was no Rameshwari Nehru, 
no boys holding flags, only police officials on horse.” 

“There were the three of us, Lajwanti, Lakshmi 
Devi and I...We were arrested and sentenced for a year. 
We were inside the jail for thirteen months as the case 
went on. My mother came and left my two children, my 
eight month old son Vijay and my two-and-a half year 
old daughter with me in prison. They were too small 
for her to look after and they were missing me.” Some 
other women also had their small children with them. 
“Pushpa Gujral taught me to read and write Urdu and 
Rameshwari Nehru taught us English inside the jail.” 
Later, Savitri did her Hindi Prabhakar and Hindi Bhushan 
(equivalent to a B.A. and M.A.) 

“On the night of August 7, they started locking us 
up in our rooms. Pushpa Gujral got up in the night and 
started shouting that they were locking us up. So we made 
a circle of interlocking arms and kept singing all night: 

Jinne zulum bedard kar leiri 

Sau vaari kar le tu 

Jinna bahadur leader saada; 

Pharpharjaila bhar letu... 

(How much heartless tyranny can you inflict 
Hundreds of times you can do it 
Our leader is so brave’ 

Grab us , grab us, fill the prisons...) 
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We sang this the whole night with slogans 4 Hind 
Azaad Karavaange ’ (We will make India free). 111 

Kamaladevi Chattopadhyay held the view that 
Indian women launched a struggle not only for their 
country’s freedom but also for their own freedom. 

Ela Bhatt writes that participation in mass 
movements made a “big breakthrough in Indian women’s 
lives forever. I would say that I would not have been what I 
am today, if Gandhiji had not made this breakthrough. He 
had more faith in his women soldiers than the men soldiers, 
because he really considered women to be superior to men, 
particularly when the weapons in the struggle were love and 
non-violence. He believed women to be stronger because 
their hearts contained, as mothers, qualities of love and 
peace. No other public leader has ever put such positive 
confidence in the women of the country. He realised a very 
strong need for support and participation from women in 
creating a society based on justice.” 112 

Gail Minault in her book ‘The Extended Family: 
Women and Political Participation in India and Pakistan’ 
makes a plea for abandoning notions of Western feminism 
in trying to understand women’s politicisation in India. 
She shows how the idiom of the extended family used by 
nationalists to draw women into the political arena could 
also extend women’s power. This extension of traditional 
roles, could open possibilities of modernisation. By 
projecting the idea that women’s needs and nature were 
special, women were able to mobilise on their own without 
challenging patriarchy. From working for women’s 
uplift to national uplift from women’s emancipation to 
the nation’s freedom was not a difficult transition. As 
women were traditionally supposed to sacrifice for their 
husbands and children, participation in the freedom 
struggle was internalised as a special form of sacrifice in 
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an essentially religious process. The language, imagery 
and idiom of nationalist protest remained steeped in 
tradition and religion as self conscious alternatives to alien 
Western norms. 

Gandhi asked women to be fearless. As Jawaharlal 
Nehru wrote: 

“The dominant impulse in India under British 
rule was that of fear-pervasive, oppressing, strangling 
fear; fear of the army, the police, the widespread secret 
service; fear of the official class; fear of laws meant to 
suppress and of prison; fear of the landlord’s agent; fear of 
the moneylender; fear of unemployment and starvation, 
which were always on the threshold. It was against this all 
pervading fear that Gandhi’s quiet and determined voice 
was raised: Be not afraid.” 113 

Gandhi in his letters and speeches to women 
repeatedly emphasised that women were not weak. 
Addressing a meeting in Bombay in 1920, where the 
women expressed their views on the atrocities committed 
in Punjab, Gandhi said: “I, therefore, want the women of 
India not to believe themselves weak. It is ignorance to call 
woman weak, woman who has been the mother of mighty 
heroes like Hanuman.” 114 And he wrote in ‘Young India’ in 
1930, “To call women the weaker sex is a libel; it is man’s 
injustice to woman. If by strength is meant brute strength, 
then indeed woman is less brute than man. If by strength is 
meant moral power, than woman is immeasurably man’s 
superior. Has she not greater intuition, is she not more 
self sacrificing, has she not greater powers of endurance, 
has she not greater courage? Without her man could not 
be. If non-violence is the law of our being, the future is 
with woman.” 

As women participated in the freedom struggle, 
faced lathi charge and prison life, they also realised that 
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they were not as weak or helpless as they had come to 
believe. Mridula Sarabhai was one such woman. During 
the holocaust following Partition, unmindful of the danger 
to her life, she would rush out at midnight to rescue an 
abducted girl or to a site where a train carrying refugees 
had been attacked. 

During the riots in Punjab in 1947, the communal 
frenzy was at its height, a respectable residential area 
had become a slaughter house. Mridula wanted to 
rescue an abducted girl from the locality. Her colleagues 
asked her not to go. But she walked alone into the area, 
unmindful of the violent mobs wandering around, made 
the necessary enquiries and returned. On the way back, 
she picked up a one and a half year old boy sitting alone 
in the middle of the road and took him to the police 
station. “She is the bravest man in the Indian army,” said 
General Thimayya. 115 

Once when asked if she experienced fear, she said 
that she had learnt from Gandhiji that to be non violent 
and courageous called for conviction in one’s beliefs. 

Ashoka Gupta records how when she worked in 
Noakhali in 1946 under Gandhiji’s directions, he told them 
that they must go and live in the villages. Before urging the 
villagers to return, they had to show them the way. “We 
must live in these villages with our small children and be 
prepared to face any situation even if it is dangerous...You 
will have to be their source of strength and courage...” He 
told them, “Learn to love human beings. Do not harbour 
any malice in your minds. Work fearlessly and mix well 
with the villagers. Stick to the path of truth...” 116 

Gandhi encouraged women to go out alone to deal 
with extremely dangerous situations. Sucheta Kripalani 
writes that she saw this repeatedly in Noakhali. Once 
Gandhi decided to send Abha Gandhi out to work alone 
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in a village. Sucheta pleaded that she was too young to go 
to work in a village where there had been Hindu Muslim 
riots. But Gandhi was firm. “Abha shall go. Nobody dare 
touch a hair on her head and she is bound to succeed in her 
mission.” He was correct. 117 

While many who picketed shops selling foreign 
cloth or liquor, sold khadi, marched in processions or went 
to jail may not have questioned patriarchal values, many 
others were mobilised through arguments that stressed the 
problems of women and encouraged the growth of women’s 
consciousness. The awareness about women’s status, 
for education, legal reforms and franchise was generally 
confined to urban areas. Rural women were appealed to 
on issues such as economic exploitation in words which 
emphasised what poverty meant to the women. 

The Gandhian world view and politics offered 
a different vision of the feminine from the derogatory 
connotations imbued to it by Western colonialist ideology. 
Ashish Nandy highlights the psychological domination of 
the colonising power over the colonised. It was Gandhi’s 
‘alternative vision’ which worked outside the paradigm of 
modernity set by the colonial power that provided Indians 
a release from this cultural domination. Gandhi rejected 
the hyper masculine view of colonialism and asserted that 
womanliness was greater than manliness. He imbued 
feminism with qualities of power, activism and courage. 118 

We must not judge early twentieth century India 
by the standards of today. Women could not have come 
out of their homes by defying the men in their house. A 
hundred years ago if patriarchy had been challenged, 
women’s participation may not have been so widespread. 
Feminism could not have overtaken nationalism at that 
stage. When Gandhi launched his pan-Indian movements, 
he acted on the assumption that Indian society was a huge 
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confederation of religious and social communities and he 
wanted to draw people from all over India. 

He did not want to highlight the differences of 
caste, community, religion, language or gender in the 
great struggle against British imperialism. Women’s 
participation in the freedom struggle may not have 
generated an autonomous women’s movement but it did 
generate a sense of power among the women who marched 
in processions, organised meetings, picketed shops and 
went to jail. In the Civil Disobedience movement women 
were appointed as ‘Dictators’ to run the movement. 

After the men were arrested, it was left to the women 
to conduct the campaign and they showed remarkable 
organisational skill in doing this. Many who participated 
continued to be active in politics after independence, 
some devoted themselves to Gandhian constructive work, 
while others went back to their homes but the experience 
could not but have had an impact on their lives. Gandhi 
created a conducive environment for women who were 
attracted towards the freedom movement from various 
walks of life. His personality and ideology transcended 
the limitations of caste, religion, language and gender and 
he had the remarkable ability to personally communicate 
with everyone. He made a deep impact on the self 
perception and thoughts of women who participated in his 
mass movements. 
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